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GARDEN DESIGN 
TRAINING FOR 
PROFESSIONALS 


Find out more about our inspirational design training 
at the Royal Botanic Gardens Kew, RHS Garden Wisley, 
Denmans Garden, and online. 


Our Diploma and other professional development programmes 
are delivered from our home in the Royal Botanic Gardens Kew 
with a real-time, online option for those wishing to study with us 
from home. In 2023 we also have an expanded short course 
programme for professionals and garden enthusiasts at all our 
training centres and online. 


Visit our website|legd.org.ukjto see how our students are 
creating successful garden design careers and discover a 
course that is right for you. 


| C LONDON 
JN COLLEGE 
GD oesin”™ 


+44 (0)1483 762955 |info@lcgd.org.uki 


This is the year to redesign and 
update your outdoor space, 
and with this in mind we have 
created this special edition 
magazine, Transform Your 
Garden, from the team at 
Gardens Illustrated. 
It is full of expert advice 
on all the main elements you 
need to consider, from paving 
to boundaries and water to 
wildflowers, with top tips from professional designers on 
how to make the most of your garden, whether it is small 
or sloping, in the city, country or coast. Discover ways to 
manage your front garden for parking and plants, and how 
to avoid making the most common design mistakes. 

There’ lots of inspiration on offer, too, from our 
selection of designer gardens — a veritable cornucopia of 
stylish spaces and clever ideas — and buyer's guides to help 
you source those must-have items. 

We have also included planting design advice from the 
best in the business, from what to plant for colour all year 
to how to create a beautiful border, and how to combine 
flowering bulbs with other plants for a sensational spring 
show. We hope you enjoy this Gardens Illustrated special 
edition, and it helps you in creating your dream garden. 
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STEPHANIE MAHON, EDITOR, 
GARDENS ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
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EXPERT TIPS 


10 GARDEN 
DESIGN 
MISTAKES 


AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 


We asked ten award-winning garden designers to name the most common 
design issues they see, and how these problems can be solved 


WORDS ZIA ALLAWAY 


Designer Helen Elks-Smith says people 
often think that pushing the planting 
to the perimeter of a garden and leaving 
a space in the centre will make it look 
bigger. “In fact, the opposite is true. 
Boundary fences and hedges create 
strong verticals that draw the eye and 
create a sense of enclosure, making 
a space feel considerably smaller. 
Introducing layers of planting, paths, 
lawns and seating in the areas between 
you and those verticals will help to 
visually push the boundaries further 
away and make the garden feel larger.” 
To soften the vertical lines of 
a 1.8m-high fence with planting, she 
says, you should balance it out with a 
bed of the same depth. “Many shrubs 
are as wide as they are tall, and narrow 
beds will only accommodate one 
at the most, which will probably also 
need pruning annually to keep it to 
size. A wider bed allows more space 
for combinations of shrubs, climbers, 
© perennials and bulbs that will disguise 
the boundaries and perform at different 
times of the year, so you always have 
something fabulous to look at.” 


1 SARA JANE ROTHWELL 


Buying all your 
Link smaller terraces plants In flower 
with staggered steps, and plant 
in front of retaining walls to 

’ Ses, mise sloping garden work better. 
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Many of us make changes to our 
garden when the weather improves in 


PHOTOC 


spring, but selecting new plants for 
instant impact has many pitfalls, says 
designer Sue Townsend. “Try not 
to be wooed by the flowers on display 
at the garden centre, which will offer 
a limited period of interest, leaving you 
with little to look at for the rest of the 
year. Instead, ask the nursery staff 
which plants are best for different 
seasons, or use online suppliers such 
as Crocus and Burncoose, which offer 
an extensive range of plants, plus 
details of how and when they perform. 
“Tlook at the garden as if 1 am the 
conductor of an orchestra, selecting 
plants for spring colour, summer flowers, 
autumn berries and foliage, and winter 
structure to create a continual 
performance. I think about how each 
plant will emerge, flower and fade, and 
group those with similar or contrasting 
shapes, textures or colours, depending on 
whether I want a calming or more 
dynamic scheme.” 


Creating a snaking or zigzagged border 
edge may seem like a good way to 
introduce detail and interest into your 
design, but celebrated designer Andy 
Sturgeon is not convinced. “The 
problem is that once you introduce 
plants and a lawn next to a wibbly 
wobbly border edge, the intricate shape 
is unreadable at eye level and can simply 
look messy. I use sweeping curves for 
borders that offer plenty of space for 
planting, or, for a more formal design, 
geometric squares and rectangles. You 
can also mix the two, with a rectangular 
patio, which will be cheaper to lay, and 
curved borders that take the eye 
through the garden. Also consider the 
ratio of hard to soft landscaping and 
aim for a 50:50 mix or thereabouts in a 
smaller garden; I usually err on the side 
of more planting than paving to prevent 
the garden from looking soulless.” 
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Tall walls and steps 
up one side of a slope 


Sara Jane Rothwell, owner of London 
Garden Designer, has won awards for 
her sloping gardens and says that 
excavating a hillside to create large 
terraces is a practical solution, but tall 
retaining walls can look imposing when 
viewed from below. “This type of 
terracing can also come with a high 
price tag and a cost to the environment, 
too, if the soil is removed from the site. 
I prefer to work with the existing 
topography and, where possible, use 
planting instead of walls to keep the soil 
in place, linking smaller terraces or 
floating decks that offer key vantage 
points, with staggered flights of steps to 
create a meandering route to the top or 
bottom. Planting also absorbs rainfall 
and helps to prevent flooding. If you 


consider where it’s most 


Before installing a a : 
ely to be 


TONY WOODS 


interest throughout the year, 
ineluding trees, shrubs, grasses 
en flowering perennials. 


want to develop a slope, always call in a 
structural engineer to assess the site and 
ensure that any work will not destabilise 
your property or neighbouring 
buildings, or cause subsidence.” 


“A patio next to the house can work, 
but it’s not always the best place for 
seating or dining,” explains Tony 
Woods of Garden Club London. 
“Before installing a seating area, 
consider where it’s most likely to be 
used, which may be in the centre or at 
the end of the garden. For example, if 
you want to sit outside after work in the 
evening, a patio close to the house that 
gets the sun from breakfast until 
mid-afternoon will not be as practical 
as an area further away that > 
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A straight path offers easy access, 
but denies you a more immersive 
experience of the 


| sarden. Break up 
_thejourney with 


planting or other 


features that hold the focus esis sews 


> catches the setting sun. Create 
privacy and shade around your seating 
with a pergola or planting that will also 
disguise the paving and envelop you 
with lush foliage. And when sizing up 

a patio, make sure it fits your table 
comfortably, and add twice the depth 
of the chairs to your measurements, to 
allow them to be pushed out without 
people falling off the edge.” 


Using tiny solar- 


powered lights 


Designer Stefano Marinaz says that 
few solar-powered garden lights are 
powerful enough to illuminate a path, 
steps or a dining area, so their use is 
quite limited. Cheap units also break 
easily and often end up in landfill, 
countering any environmental benefits 
they may have. “LEDs powered by an 
outdoor electricity supply are the best 
options for picking out features such as 


trees and sculptures and for safe 
passage through the garden,” he 
advises. “Ask your supplier for 
dimmable lights on different circuits, 
so that you can control the brightness 
and which areas of the garden you want 
illuminated. I also use rechargeable, 
portable lamps for seating areas; easy to 
use, they cost little to run and look very 
stylish - Fermob and Davide Groppi 
have a good selection. When adding 
new lights to an existing system, check 
that the colours of the lamp bulbs all 
match too - ‘warm white’ is best for 
gardens, but if different whites are 
introduced, they will look out of place.” 


Choosing parking 
over planting 


Paving your front garden is a simple way 
to create off-street parking but you may 
now require planning permission for an 
impermeable driveway, says designer 


«8 
=z 
door can delight with planting that 
masks outdoor structures and 
paths that take an indirect route. 


Wena journey to the front 
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Emma Griffin. “A combination of 
paving and planting is a better solution 
for the environment and will create 

a more beautiful space too. Planting 
will help to soak up rainwater and 
prevent localised flooding and it can be 
used on both horizontal and vertical 
surfaces, with perennials and bulbs in 
beds for seasonal colour, climbers on 
walls delivering foliage interest, and 
trees providing structure 

in larger spaces. Avoid lawns, which 
require weekly maintenance in summer, 
and you may need to drag the mower 
through the house if there’s no side 
access. Also consider permeable shingle 
instead of concrete, or add pockets of 
planting between strips of paving to 
support your car’s wheels. When 
choosing paving for a front garden, 
match it to the colours or materials on 
the house to create a visual link, too.” 


Fast track from one 
end to the other 


“While a straight path leading from 
the house to the back gate offers easy 
access, it denies you a more immersive 
experience of the garden,” says 
designer Gavin McWilliam. “Break 

up the journey with planting, trees, 
boulders or other features that hold the 
focus and help to mask negative views 
of, say, neighbouring properties or, in a 


= rural setting, pylons. Also increase the 
- sense of intrigue by not revealing the 

= whole garden all at once. Partitioning 
= it with hedges, trees, shrubs or other 

6 tall plants that offer glimpses of 

~ a pathway or partially hidden area 


will inspire people to explore further. 
Setting up views at each juncture, 
which lead the eye to a focal point such 
as a sculpture or water feature, will 
draw visitors through the space. You 


> can achieve this effect in large or small 


gardens, using linear paths or more 


)GRAPH RACHEL 
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aes 
Sculptures and water features 
can create striking focal points 
as long as they blend in and make 
sense in the setting. 


circuitous routes, depending on the 
look you want to achieve.” 


ueezing inall 
the stuff you think 


you want 


“People often install bulky sofas and 
chairs and large barbecues on a patio 
adjoining the house, which block the 
view of the garden in summer and 
create a barricade of ugly covers in 
winter,” says Amanda Buckland, 
owner of Greencube Design. “Avoid 
this mistake by looking at the garden 
through the windows of your home, 
and taking note of the views as you 
step outside to create a design with 
year-round appeal. Try using planting 
closer to the house, perhaps in raised 


beds, troughs or large pots, to frame 
views and disguise large items of 
furniture. And when choosing plants, 
include around 30 per cent with 
evergreen leaves and some colourful 
winter stems or berries to create 

a beautiful picture throughout the 
seasons from inside and out. Moving 
the patio away from the house helps 

to resolve the problem too, while 
clearing out clutter, such as small pots or 
ornaments, will also elevate the design.” 


Water features make beautiful focal 
points and can draw in a host of 
wildlife, but keeping the water clear and 
ensuring your fountain does not sound 
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like Niagara Falls requires some 
planning. “First, think about the style 
and size of the feature you would like 
and select materials that suit your 
design,” says designer Emily Erlam. 
“For example, a shiny metal feature 
will jump out visually, while a stone 
trough can be used to blend into the 
background. The feature should make 
sense in its setting, too, so ensure that a 
cascade or stream follows the natural 
contours of the garden. To keep the 
water clear, include a range of plants in 
a pond, or install a pump and water 
filtration system in a self-contained 
unit. If you plan to spend a lot of money 
on your feature, call in an expert to 
ensure that it’s installed properly, the 
wiring and pumps are well hidden, and 
the water levels and flow offer the 
desired look and sound.” G 
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GARDEN DESIGN: 
THE BASICS 


Award-winning designer Annie Guilfoyle offers advice on what to 
think about when you begin to design your outdoor space 


arden designers will often talk about creating 
‘unity and harmony’ in a garden, but how 
can you achieve it? A good starting point 
is with your house. Consider whether it 
is a period property — does it have a 
distinctive architectural style and what are its key 
materials? You could create a garden that is faithful 
to a particular period, or form a connection by simply 
selecting materials or design details from the house 
and using them in the garden construction. 
Did you know that you can take a sample brick from 
your house to a ‘brick library’ (yes, there is such a thing, 
simply search “brick library’ online) and find a match? This is 
particularly useful when building walls, steps or raised beds. 


Bridging the gap 

Doors and windows are the physical connections 

between house and garden; their location will have 

a direct influence on where best to position paths, 

terraces and focal points. Decide which windows offer 

the most interesting views into the garden. This could 

be standing at the kitchen sink or sitting in the conservatory. 
Taking photographs from inside will help you decide where 
to place key focal points, such as a stunning tree, a piece 

of sculpture or a striking planting scheme. 

If the house interior has a strong theme or style, why 
not reflect this in the design of the garden? Think about 
matching paint colours, surface materials or design 
features. It is also possible to create a seamless transition 
between inside and out by building the patio at the same 
level as the threshold. However, be extremely careful not 
to breach the damp-proof course and ensure that you 
install adequate drainage along the baseline of the house 
to take away any surface water. 

If you are using the same paving material inside and 
out, remember that the exterior paving will weather and 
eventually there may be a considerable difference in colour. 


Beyond the garden 


If you look beyond the garden wall and consider how the 
site relates to the surrounding landscape, it can help with 
the design process. Designers talk of ‘borrowing the 
landscape’, which simply means opening up vistas from 
beyond a garden, allowing you to appreciate distant views. 
A niche cut into a hedge or a pair of trees planted apart 
are simple ways of framing a view and drawing the eye 
outward. The ha-ha, which is basically a hidden ditch, is 
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probably the most familiar device for seamlessly connecting 
the garden to the landscape. 

Identifying trees and shrubs that are growing in 
neighbouring gardens or on surrounding land should give 
you an indication of the plants that will thrive in your 
garden. And if you select similar species and position them 
close to the garden perimeter, this will also help to ‘blur 
the boundaries, creating a connection to the outside and 
making the garden appear larger. 

The geographical location of your garden will often 
aid plant selection. For example, in a coastal situation sea 
buckthorn (Hippophae rhamnoides) or hawthorn (Crataegus 
monogyna) will both survive the exposed conditions and 
also connect your planting to the landscape. 

Observe the local topography and see if this can be 
reflected in some way. The lines of distant hills could be 
mirrored by a cloud-pruned hedge, or plant swathes of 
grasses that will gently undulate in the breeze to resemble 
the contours of the land. 

Those who live in an urban environment may be 
muttering about the lack of sweeping vistas - however, 
it is still possible to create a connection. Local materials 
and building styles may be reflected in the design of 
the hard landscaping. 

Formal hedging and geometric topiary can be clipped 
in an innovative way to echo the outlines of the cityscape. 
Take a look at images of the High Line linear park in 
Manhattan, a fabulous example of framing city views 
and relating the park to the industrial heritage of a site. 


Working with a grid 


To ensure that the proportions of a garden are in 
keeping with those of the house, the late, great garden 
designer John Brookes suggested using a grid system. 
To do this, simply take the dimensions of a prominent 
feature of the house, such as an extension, French 
doors or even the spacing between windows and 
doors. Use this measurement to draw a grid on to 
tracing paper so you can formulate a garden design 

in scale with the house. This method can be 
particularly useful for designing areas immediately 
surrounding the house, but you should not feel 

too constrained by it. 
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Incorporating elements of the 
surrounding landscape into your own 
outdoor space is a good basis for 
garden design, and one that designer 
Arabella Lennox-Boyd has embraced 
in this Somerset garden. 
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What Garden designer Andy Sturgeon’s * 4) ~ 

small, south-facing, urban garden. 

Where Brighton, East Sussex: 

Size About 45 square metres. 

Soil Sandy loam, improved 

with compost and grit. 

Climate Coastal. 
Hardiness zone USDA 9: 
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Euphorbia seguiéfiana subsp. hiciciana 
and Alliumvobliquum provide splashes 
of yellow in early summer,while Aloe 
striatula and Sesleria autumnalis create 
foliage interest. The multi-stemmed 
form of the evergreen shrub 

Osmanthus heterophyllus allows views é 

down the garden from the house. 
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In Andy Sturgeon’s small garden, © 

hard landscaping is minimised to allow =~ 
for multiple planting opportunitiesy= = 
WORDS ANNIE GATTI a a NZ 
PHOTOGRAPHS JASON INGRAM 
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Clockwise from top left 


Digitalis isabelliana Bella (= ‘Isob007’), which Andy introduced to the RHS Chelsea Flower Show 
in his 2019 garden, flowers right through winter in this sheltered coastal garden. Here it is paired 
with other sun-lovers, such as Eryngium x zabelii ‘Big Blue’ and prostrate rosemary. 


Evergreen Osmanthus heterophyllus creates shade for seating on the lower terrace, where the 
paving is softened by strips of Soleirolia soleirolii, and a Betula pendula provides privacy. 


These clay heads on timber supports, which Andy calls The Welcoming Committee, came 
from a local artist participating in Brighton's Artists Open Houses festival. 


ndy Sturgeon’s garden in the middle of Brighton, which he shares with his 
partner and four children, is a masterclass in how to make the most of an 
overlooked and sun-baked space. When he begins to describe what was 

there - an irregular-shaped plot, extending from an apex at one end, to the 
side of the house at the other; wall-to-wall paving; no mature plants to provide 
structure and shade — he says: “It was a tiny, hopeless garden, I’ve no idea why 
I bought this house.” It did have one saving grace, though: two 180-year-old 
flint walls, which Andy was excited about. It is now a remarkably private 
garden with two terraces (the lower one, at the side of the house, providing 

a secluded seating area), beautiful textures and all the other elements 

that Andy had jotted down before he started: a family-sized dining 

table, a pond, somewhere to cook and, essentially for this Chelsea 

Gold medal-winning plantsman, masses of plants. 

Removing the paving and nearly five cubic metres of subsoil, chalk and clay meant that he could lower the 
garden by half a metre, giving him more scope to plant a number of big shrubs including a multi-stemmed 
Osmanthus heterophyllus and Chionanthus retusus (both more than 3m tall when they were put in) and two 
trees, a Betula pendula and Koelreuteria paniculata. These are key to providing immediate structure and 
privacy, as well as shade for seating, and to satisfy Andy’s passion for shade-loving plants. Using a number [> 
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Clockwise from top left 


A selection of succulents in clay pots can be appreciated close up from their 
table-top position. 

Pseudopanax crassifolius (1) and Dryopteris wallichiana (2) provide evergreen 
structure in the shady bed on the lower terrace. Tulbaghia John May’s Special’ (3) 
complements the silvery foliage of Eryngium x zabelii in the sunny bed by the pool, 
while Pittosporum tobira (4) helps to conceal the pool filter. 

The dining area, where family eats regularly from early spring onwards, is screened 
from neighbouring houses by two, mature, multi-stemmed evergreens. The bespoke 
outdoor kitchen, which houses a Big Green Egg cooker, is made from polished cast 
concrete, creating a similar finish to the steps leading to the main terrace. 


> of other big elements — such as chunky pieces of Purbeck limestone for the retaining walls of the main terrace 
and a stainless steel pool that provides a large surface to reflect light — helps to make the space feel bigger, as 
does the charred timber fencing covering a repaired brick wall on the east side. 

By keeping the landscaping to a minimum and by using different forms of the same Purbeck stone - cobbles 
for the main paving, rough blocks for the retaining walls, sawn and honed pieces for the steps and for the bands 
on the lower terrace, all of which tone with the flint and the lime mortar in the walls - Andy has achieved a 
cohesion that makes the garden feel restful and uncluttered. “What I really love about Purbeck stone is that it 
contains greys and browns and creams, and is a different colour depending on how it’s been worked” 

Andy admits that he’s squeezed in as many plants as he can. A succession of bulbs including cyclamen, 
muscari and tulips add pops of colour from winter onwards, followed by fritillaries, alliums and gladioli. The 
coastal location means that more tender plants such as Digitalis isabelliana Bella (= ‘Isob007’) and evergreen 
Crinodendron patagua and Leptospermum scoparium ‘Kiwi are thriving. The shade cast by the Chionanthus 
retusus has allowed Andy to grow what he calls ‘little gems, many of which he used in his Chelsea 2019 garden, 
such as Aspidistra, Chloranthus sessilifolius ‘Domino’ and Beesia calthifolia. Thanks to these pockets of shade, 
and other patches of sun, it is a richly planted plantsman’s garden. 0 


USEFUL INFORMATION 
Find out more about Andy’s work atlandysturgeon.com 
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traffic and neighbours’ noise. 
Evergreen Trachelospermum 

. Jasminoides will quickly cover the 
walls, softening the junction point. 


EXPERT TIPS 


SMALL GARDENS 


It’s a fine art creating a garden in a tight space. Here, six top designers 
of small gardens share their approaches to working with tiny plots 


Views and levels 


Make sure the diagonal views across a 
garden are almost the most significant, 
so you're not held in the tyranny of an 
axis. A central thoroughfare can lead 
to a dearth of usable space. 

Avoid substantial level drops, 
to help a garden feel more relaxed. 
I always try to avoid level changes 
that are more than waist high, 
otherwise the whole scale starts to 
become something that doesn’t work 
well with planting in small spaces. 

A garden needs seasonal moments 
from standout plants. Cornus kousa 
is one of them. It can grow in semi- 
shade, never gets too big and offers 
flowers in summer, and fruits and 
colourful foliage in autumn. 
Tom Stuart-Smith 


Layers of evergreen 


When it comes to the plants in a small 
garden, I start by thinking about what 
the planting will look like in winter 
and always include a generous 
percentage of evergreen plants. It’s 
good to focus on foliage shapes and 
textures, sprinkling through with 
seasonal colour. Go for a single idea 
and run with it. For our Islington 
project (see[page 66), we took 
advantage of the London microclimate 
and used hardy and half-hardy exotic- 
style planting. Don’t be afraid of taller 
plants - remember that the sky is 
your ceiling - and use perennial 
species in generous groups. 

Declan Buckley 


Love thy neighbour 


Talking to neighbours and getting 
them on board with any plans is key 

to a successful small garden design. 
Privacy is something a lot of people 
crave, but that doesn’t mean small 
gardens should be mean. Sharing 
plants (a climber from next door, for 
instance) or splitting costs can goa 
long way to improving the experience 
for all. A garden that is connected to its 


environs always feels bigger. When 
designing a small garden, I often 
think about shakkei, the Asian design 
concept of ‘borrowed scenery’. The 
views of neighbouring gardens are 
important, as are the different views 
of planting and structures within 

the garden and how these will look 
all year round. 

Miria Harris 


Restrained palette 


I like to use a restricted palette 
of natural materials linked to the 
surrounding architecture — for 
example, simple but good materials 
including buff York stone, Cotswold 
gravel and a painted cedar trellis 
combined with a simple palette 
of plants suited to the conditions. 
Editing the planting to six to ten 
varieties in a tight space makes 
for a more successful scheme. 
Make use of neighbouring trees 
to extend views into and out of the 
garden. Often, we use the tree canopy 
beyond to enhance the woodland 
feel and sense of place. Painting 
boundaries dark colours will make 
them disappear. Dark grey works 
wonderfully with the fresh green of 
say Hedera helix ‘Green Ripple’ and 
Trachelospermum jasminoides, and 
helps to lose boundary in shadow. 
Layers of transparent planting or 
multi-stemmed trees with a light 
canopy, such as Amelanchier x 
lamarckii, will filter views into 
and out of a space. 
Sheila Jack 


Supersize me 


Make small gardens appear larger by 
setting the layout of the garden at an 
angle of 45 degrees to the house, to 
accentuate the width and take the 
emphasis off the rear boundary. An 
angular layout will not only look 
dynamic but will also produce more 
interesting shapes for planting areas. 

Smaller units of paving such as 
stone setts or brick pavers are 
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preferable to large slabs; when laid, the 
paved area will appear more spacious. 
Blurring the boundaries is another 
effective way of disguising the size 
of a garden. Structural shrubs and 
climbers are useful for concealing 
fences and I sometimes position 
a wall or hedge inside the boundary, 
with a path leading off behind it. 
This crafty visual device suggests that 
the garden continues on beyond. 
Each element you include in a small 
garden must work much harder than 
it would in a large garden. If possible, 
try to double up on how things function. 
For example, seating can be designed 
to incorporate storage for tools, toys 
or cushions. An archway with climbing 
plants could be combined with a 
children’s swing. Railings or handrails 
can be designed to have sculptural 
interest and they become more than 
just a practical feature. 
Annie Guilfoyle 


Consistency is key 


In small spaces, the textures, finishes 
and colours of the hard landscaping 
should knit together. We love using 
paths that meander through the 
planting. The width of the path should 
vary, allowing for different angles and 
views of the garden. An asymmetric 
layout provides more viewpoints, and 
naturalistic planting brings the mind 
closer to nature. 

It is important to green up the garden 
perimeters so that it’s hard to tell where 
the property ends. I soften boundaries 
with common yew, or scented climbers 
such as Holboellia latifolia (shady walls) 
and Trachelospermum jasminoides 
(sunny walls). 

Smaller gardens are often 
shadier, particularly in cities, so I use 
perennials that stay fairly compact 
(within 70-80cm in height) to reduce 
the chance of them leaning towards 
the light. The shrubs Pittosporum 
tobira ‘Nanum’, Sarcococca confusa and 
daphnes work well in many situations. 
Stefano Marinaz 6 
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DAN PEARSON OBE, Av /epert Guide to Planting Desigu 


Discover the 
art of planting 
design with 
Dan Pearson 


Whether you’re considering retraining, seeking 
inspiration or simply want to learn a new skill, 
Create Academy’s beautiful online courses 
give unprecedented access to the expertise of 
today’s leading figures in home, decorative arts, 
gardening and food. Learn at your own pace, with 
no fixed start date and lifetime access. Discover 


joyful learning today at[ereateacademy.com| 


¥* Trustpilot 


BUYER'S GUIDE 


Outdoor dining 


Eat out in style with our pick of the best tables and chairs 


> — — 


ROOM FOR MORE MODERN APPEAL COASTAL COOL 
Industrial Acacia Wood Outdoor Furniture Set, Bellevie Table, 
£2,299, Lime Lace, £1,745, Fermob 
0330 058 4158 |limelace.co.uk 


Marina 6 Seat Oval Rope Weave Dining Set, 
sandstone, £2,699, Maze Living, 


020 8878 1994] fermob-london.co.uk} 01440 710673, mazeliving.co.uk 


WEATHERPROOF TOP 
Chilson Table and Bench Set, large, 


SIMPLY REFINED RECYCLED PLASTICS 
Levity Outdoor Dining Table and Chairs, oak, 
£2,400, Garden Trading, Table from £1,860, chair £1,290 each, Gaze Burvill, 
01993 845559, lgardentrading.co.uk' 


Nassau 4-seater Square Dining Set, mint green, 
£549, Webbs Direct, 


01420 588444] gazeburvill.com 01527 860000] webbsdirect.co.uk} 
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STEEL STYLE 


ELEGANT BUT STRONG 
Southwold Rectangle Dining Table Set, 1.8m, HAY Palissade Collection Olive, Table, £949, 
£5,245, Harrod Horticultural, dining bench, £709, bench, £455, Skandium, 
0333 400 1500]harrodhorticultural.com 


020 3319 5080[skandium.com 


LAZY SUNDAYS 
Cheltenham 6-seater Rectangular Set, 
£3,355, Holloways, 

01886 884665] holloways.co.uk' 
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IN BRIEF 


What Private garden of - os 


LIS 


garden designer and writers 
Mary Keen. ‘ ; 
Where South Gloucestershire.) , 
Size 850 square metres, . 
including.a 6m x 6m courtyard2y 
Soil Stony Cotswold brash.» / 
Climate Temperate; cold [AZ < 
and windy in winter. 
Hardiness zone USDA 9. 
wh \ vA 
(ms Sa 
Mary Keen's greenhouse is 
cleverly positioned to form part 
of the circuit around the garden; 
} ete. you can admire her collection of 
.pelargoniums by walking right 

~ through it. The path here is lined 
y with jewel-coloured dahlias and 
! the'tall, luminous-blue Salvia 
patens ‘Guanajuato’ emerging 
from clouds of Erigeron annuus. 
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Another world 


Designer Mary Keen's immersive and atmospheric garden 
defies the size of her plot. It is hard to believe that you can feel 
so delightfully lost in the middle ofa small country town 


JS NON MORRIS PHO ‘PHS JASON INGRAM 
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ianthus carthusianorum is everything I like best in a plant,’ says garden designer Mary 
Keen. “It is a clear colour, delicate, unimproved and see-through.” This bright, pretty pink 
forms part of the radiant, high-summer haze that has become the seductive heart of her 
Cotswold garden. Although this part of the garden has the advantage of being wider than 
the neighbours’ gardens, it is hard to believe that you can feel so delightfully lost in the 
middle of a pretty country town. The borders shimmer with lacy, white Erigeron annuus 
and the feathery grass Deschampsia cespitosa ‘Goldtau, the haze punctuated by tiny dashes 
of the electric-pink dianthus or the clear sky-blue of wild chicory. There are stands of 
carmine hollyhocks, radiant single dahlias and soft mounds of smoky-purple asters. 

To create the feeling of a garden without borders, Mary removed the inherited stretches of heavy Leyland cypress 
hedging and set about planting a covetable cast of trees and shrubs to draw the eye away from the boundaries. 
There is a fleet of gently self-seeding Euphorbia characias subsp. wulfenii (“I would never be without it, such a good 
structural plant”), the crab apple Malus hupehensis, chosen for its cloud of white blossom and long-lasting red fruits, 
and the weeping evergreen Azara microphylla, with its tiny, vanilla-scented flowers in spring, to clothe one of the 
newly revealed walls. There are 20 different roses too, each of which has been quietly absorbed into the garden to add 
texture, colour or scent. There is Rosa ‘Scharlachglut’ emerging from long grass, with its “big, big crimson flowers - 
almost vulgar’, and both R. x odorata ‘Mutabilis’ and R. x odorata ‘Bengal Crimson in the sheltered courtyard next 
to the house, where they flower from spring until Christmas. 

The mown path continues through a stretch of wildflower meadow to a small orchard. “I couldn't make a garden 
without an apple tree,” says Mary. “We had room for just three trees so I chose apples we like to eat. ‘Ashmead’s Kernel’ 
is a really delicious Gloucestershire cultivar and we have ‘Discovery’ and ‘Egremont Russet: There are three pear trees 
too including ‘Concorde; which is the pear you must grow if you have room for only one?” 

The meadow began by “just letting the grass grow long”. Mary was delighted to find an established colony of 
the orange-flowered Pilosella aurantiaca and has avidly added layers with plug plants and bulbs. The meadow is [> 


A tantalising glimpse of Mary's husband's study — a pretty stone building that frames the courtyard garden beyond. A winter-flowering cherry 
rises from a sea of perennials, annuals and grasses, with Euphorbia characias subsp. wulfenii‘Lambrook Gold’ for year-round structure and in 
the foreground the yellow-green heads of Euphorbia pseudosikkimensis ‘Amjillasa’, which flowers all summer. 
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Courtyard creation 
Mary relishes the shelter afforded by her 
courtyard garden and the year-round abundance 


of choice plants visible from the kitchen This sheltered space has 


windows. Having replaced the York-stone paving 


with light-reflecting gravel, and painted the been transformed from 


garden doors a luminous blue, she filled the 


enlarged beds with an intense mix of blues “with a plain and orderly 


a dash of salmon that makes the blues sing”. 


Rosa x odorata ‘Mutabilis’ and climbing Fuchsia terrace to a luminous, 


‘Lady Boothby’ flower for weeks on end; Daphne 


bholua, lilies and Gladiolus murielae take it in painterly garden 


turn to scent the walled space; and an Acacia 
dealbata bears fluffy, bright-yellow flowers in 
spring. For structure, there is Melianthus major, 
Polystichum setiferum ‘Pulcherrimum Bevis’ (the 
“best of ferns”) and Coronilla valentina subsp. 
glauca ‘Citrina’. Shocking-pink Cyclamen coum 
“thrills all winter” and the same intense colour 

is echoed in March by the almond-scented 
Japanese apricot, Prunus mume ‘Beni-chidori’. 
Favourite pot plants are the long-flowering 
Pelargonium ‘Copthorne’, which flanks the steps, 
and the glamorous Paeonia rockii, spreading 
happily from a handsome urn. 
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> particularly exciting in May and June when hundreds of Narcissus poeticus give way to the clear-pink form of 
Gladiolus communis subsp. byzantinus, and the elegant, sky-blue Camassia cusickii. 

As you make your way around the garden, there are inviting places to sit - always in the shade of a tree or under 
a bower of roses - or you might want to investigate the stone Wendy house, a perfect, miniature house built in the 
1970s, a dream for a young child but perfect for stowing away agapanthus in the winter too. The path loops around 
compost bins discreetly hidden behind some plump box (Buxus sempervirens ‘Rotundifolia) and travels, rather 
brilliantly, right through the traditional wooden Woodpecker Joinery greenhouse. “I think in a small garden walking 
through the greenhouse is key - otherwise it’s a dead end” 

On to the working area, the existing breeze-block potting shed now attractively reboarded and retiled. Collections 
of pea sticks stand in open-mouthed jars and industrial shelves are neatly stacked with terracotta pots. Working with 
sympathetic builders Danny and Alan White - who dug the greenhouse foundations by hand and converted the old 
wood store into an auricula theatre with a glass roof, decorative lead flashing and neat, scalloped edging - made the 
development of the garden a pleasure. 

Back through the rose arches to the small, walled courtyard, which fills the view from the kitchen window. This 
sheltered space has been transformed from a plain and orderly terrace to a luminous, painterly garden, spilling over 
with colour and scent throughout the year. The York-stone paving has been replaced with sandy Cotswold hoggin, 
“which makes it feel bigger and lighter’, and filled with a succession of delights: scented wands of lemon verbena 
(Aloysia citrodora), rich, dangling heads of Fuchsia ‘Lady Boothby, the elegant, salmon glow of Kniphofia thomsonii. 

Mary Keen set out to create an inviting and atmospheric garden — with a sense of surprise — and she has 
succeeded entirely. Her approach is both practical and deeply intuitive, and her individual plant choices are the 
gloriously colourful result of a life spent observing, tending and growing. O 


The mown path leads from the garden into the wildflower meadow and on to the Wendy house. The meadow started by letting 
the grass grow long but now dances with favourite, delicate plants such as the tiny, pink heads of Dianthus carthusianorum (Mary 
grows a preferred tall form from seed) and the pale-mauve field scabious Knautia arvensis. 


EXPERT TIPS 


PAVING 


When choosing hard landscaping for paths and patios, says Andrew Wilson, 
it’s important to pick the right material and lay it properly 


aving is forever the bridesmaid of the garden, 

taken for granted as we clamour for plants; yet 

take it away and our gardens fail to function. 

The big issue with paving is cost, of labour 

as well as materials. It is usually the most 
expensive element of any garden design. 


Choosing materials 


One of the cheapest materials for hard landscaping is gravel, 
in which there has been a resurgence in interest. As a porous 
surface, it allows water to sink into the ground beneath — 

an option preferable to the non-porous surfaces used for 
growing numbers of paved front gardens, which create 
rainwater run-off that increases the risk of flooding. 

Aside from loose gravel, aggregates can now also be 
bound with resin, so they look like gravel but are solid and 
weed-free. These materials can be laid to any shape or form. 

Less natural but also cheap is concrete in its pre-cast 
form. Many concrete slabs are designed to imitate stone. 
Other mass-produced concretes include aggregates that 
give the finished slabs a more interesting texture. 

The costs of concrete paving rise dramatically when 
concrete is poured on site. Concrete itself is not necessarily 
expensive, but the work in creating moulds or formwork 
can be pricey. Moreover, it is not an environmentally 
friendly material to produce. 

Stone is always popular, and expensive. If you want to use 
imported stone in your garden, it’s worth bearing in mind 
certain ethical issues. Some stone suppliers obtain materials 
from India and China, where some quarries have been 
accused of using child labour. There are also practical 
problems for British gardeners. Some imported paving slabs 
aren't fully hardy in UK conditions. Water-absorbent 
materials, for example, may crack in freezing conditions. 
Check the provenance of any stone paving before you buy. 

One paving material often prone to frost damage is brick. 
Most house bricks will absorb moisture and shatter in 
freezing temperatures. Instead, make sure you lay paving 
bricks, which are so dense that they will repel most water. 


How to lay paving 


All paving, except decking, needs a ‘sub-base’ or foundation - 
a stable raft that prevents sinking or cracking. Traditionally, 
hardcore was used — broken brick, stone or concrete 
combined with finer aggregates. Other graded stone materials 
are now more common. They are compacted to a layer 
10-15cm deep, on to which mortar and paving is laid. 
Digging down to this depth over the whole area of a patio 
can leave you with a big pile of soil. The ecological option is to 
use this soil elsewhere in the garden rather than taking it off 
to the tip, from where it may end up in a landfill site. 
Landscape contractors and builders usually use mortar as a 
‘bed’ for paving, fixing the individual units in place. They seal 
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the surface by using more mortar to backfill the joints 
between slabs. The resulting paving is rigid and strong. 
Brick and stone were traditionally laid in this way. 

Many DIY handbooks show paving laid on to dabs of 
mortar, usually one at each corner and one in the centre. 
This is generally considered bad practice as it leaves a high 
proportion of the slab unsupported and liable to cracking. 
A continuous bed of mortar under each slab is better. 

Compacted sand has recently become more popular 
as a bedding layer. The paving can be laid on to this, and 
joints backfilled with sand. When compacted and vibrated 
together, this combination is strong yet flexible, making 
it suitable for drives and parking areas. In general, smaller 
and thicker blocks or slabs are better for this kind of 
application. The larger and thinner the slabs, the more 
likely they are to crack. 

Sand-bedded paving needs a solid edge, without which 
the bedding material will wash away. Solid edges can be 
built in mortar-bedded paving on a concrete foundation or 
supported by poured concrete ‘haunching’ - a continuous 
strip of concrete just below the soil surface. Metal strips 
are increasingly common, too. 

Paving laid on sand needs no mortar grouting or jointing, 
but other methods do. Even if you use high-quality slabs, 
their appearance can be wrecked if grouting is applied 
poorly, or they are laid in an unsuitable pattern. Remember 
that mortar can be dyed or coloured to suit the slabs. 

As for patterns, joints running along the length of 
a pathway will give a sense of direction; joints crossways 
will slow this sense of movement. Some materials do not 
have a unit-based pattern. Complex paving patterns should 
be executed in smaller units rather than by cutting larger 
slabs. This keeps the paving pattern simple and restful 
on the eye, and makes the material cheaper and easier to lay. 


Dealing with drainage 


Paving needs to drain water effectively, or puddles will form 
on it. Slabs are usually laid to a ‘fall’ or gradient, a normally 
imperceptible 1:60 or 1:100 slope. When laying slabs against 
a building, paving must slope away from it, ensuring that 
there is no water penetration. Be aware that solid paving 
must not breach the damp course and should be 15-20cm 
below the internal floor level. In older properties, make 

sure the level of the paving is below any air bricks. 

Where gardens slope towards the house, it is important 
to remove enough soil to create a sloping surface that falls 
away from it. Always create drainage gradients that 
fall away from the house or any other building. The 
subsequent drainage or holding of this surface run-off 
should also be a major consideration. Drains can also 
run along the threshold of the house. These are covered 
by open grilles and will carry excess water away from the 
house, especially during periods of heavy rainfall. o 


Brick paving lends itself to patterning. 
In this garden, designed by Harriet 
Farlam and Ben Chandler, they are laid 
in longitudinal rows, with the bricks 
offset by a half a brick in alternate rows. 
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In this once overlooked Sabtibat plot, WSK 
designer Colm Joseph has created'a modern gravel Ss ‘ , 
garden that offers a relaxing green retreat =~ “2 
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IN BRIEF 

What Small suburban garden. 
Wheré Bufy,St Edmunds, Suffolk. 
Size 165 square metres (15m x 11m). 
Soil Free-draining, lime-rich loam. 
Climate Temperate. 

Hardiness zone USDA 8. 


The unified boundary treatment 

of CarpinuS betulus as both hedge 
and'pleached trees provides the 
garden with privacy and coherence, 
and creates a formal framework for 
the more naturalistic planting to 
play against. Hummocks of 

Pinus mugo ‘Gnom’ and Sesleria 
autumnalis help to build up 

a palette of greens, interspersed 
with drifts of colour, enveloping 
the inviting seating areas. ~ 
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mall gardens are all too often 
defined by their boundaries, 
but, by paying attention to 

this garden’s perimeters and 
carefully shaping the space 
within, garden designer Colm 
Joseph has brought the focus 
into the heart of this garden. 
Here a restrained yet naturalistic planting 
scheme has created a relaxed and harmonious 
place in which to spend time. The owners of 
this garden, in the suburbs of historic market 
town Bury St Edmunds, are keen gardeners, 
but were saddled with too many challenges 
(dating back to when the house was built in the 
1990s) to tackle a redesign themselves. “There 
were overpowering shrubs and uninspiring 
panel fencing that failed to screen the garden, 
and a lack of inviting destinations within,” 
recalls Colm. On the verge of retirement, the 
owners asked for a garden where they could 
spend a lot more time relaxing: “They wanted 
it to be a truly immersive retreat.” 

The principal challenge faced by Colm 
was the fact that this garden was overlooked 
by neighbouring properties on all sides - 
hardly conducive to relaxation. In order to 
deliver a garden with a truly immersive feel, 
Colm had to rethink its boundaries. “Unless 
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there’s a characterful old wall or the budget to 
build something beautiful, I like to green up 
the perimeters, to soften them and give them 
a much more natural feel. Using the same 
boundary treatment throughout also creates 

a sense of coherence, which is so important in 
a small garden and means that your eye settles 
within the space and isn’t drawn to the fence.” 

In what might seem like a counter- 
intuitive move in a small garden, Colm 
invested valuable space in creating a double 
boundary using two forms of Carpinus 
betulus, firstly as an outer hedge that 
screens the existing fences, then, within 
that, as a line of pleached trees. “This 
provides privacy screening to a good height. 
It takes up a little more room, but it’s worth 
it because together the boundaries bring 
a greater sense of layered depth and make 
the garden feel less finite.” 

The house opens on to the garden via two 
sets of French doors and the owners asked 
for two seating areas, to serve as lounging 
and dining spaces. But rather than place 
these adjacent to the house, Colm sited them 
in the middle of the garden. “In a smaller 
plot, I avoid leaving a central void. Instead I 
like to bring mass into the garden to shape 

To continue turn tofpage 34] > 


Above The pale-grey finish of the 
simple, reflective water bowl 
complements the limestone slabs 
and gravel; together they are an 
attractive foil for the intense hues 
of Salvia nemorosa ‘Caradonna’ 
and Thymus serpyllum ‘Pink 
Chintz’. The budget-friendly water 
feature, sited between the two 
seating zones, brings a sense of 
tranquillity to both areas. The 
large-format limestone paving 
creates a minimalist contrast 

with the naturalistic planting, 
while the staggered, asymmetric 
layout and planted paving joints 
seamlessly integrate the hard and 
soft elements of the garden. 


Right The seating areas are in the 
heart of the garden, immersed in 
the planting. Carpinus betulus is 
repeated in three different forms, 
ranging from clipped formality 

to sinuously sculptural. Four 
multi-stemmed trees bring 
definition to the centre of the 
garden, introducing an element of 
height without blocking sightlines, 
while tactile mounds of vivid-green 
Sesleria autumnalis bring a sense 
of movement to the planting. 
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z crucial role to play in the 
ion of a successful small garden. 
They add height and mass, helping 

to shape the space and define areas 
within the garden. Trees also provide a 
connection with nature and seasonality 
— something that is important in all 
gardens but even more so in urban or 
suburban spaces. Colm likes to connect 
his gardens to the wider landscape 

and often opts for species that grow 
naturally in the surrounding area. 


Among his favourite trees for a smaller 
garden are Malus (the crab apples), 
Cornus mas, Amelanchier x lamarckii, 
and multi-stemmed Crataegus. “| 
often use deciduous trees with spring 
blossom and good autumn colour, as 
they sync the garden, and the people 
using it, to the changing seasons,” he 
says. “And they are great for wildlife.” 


To create calm and cohesion in this 
garden, Colm used another versatile 
species of native tree with seasonal 
interest, Carpinus betulus (hornbeam), 
creatively deployed in multiple forms to 
improve privacy and blur the boundaries 


a 
=. 


of the garden, first as a hedge and, 
further in, as a row of pleached trees. 
There are also multi-stemmed feature 
trees that have a sculptural quality. 


The form of tree chosen for a small 
garden is also important. The multi- 
stemmed specimens used here are 
“umbrella-pruned”, with a raised canopy 
and clear stems, to preserve the views 
through the stems and across the 
garden. “There's no foliage low down so 
they don't feel too heavy, but you can still 
appreciate the mass of the canopy above 
head height, which is useful for creating 
dappled shade over the seating areas.” 


Loose, naturalistic mounds of dwarf pine, 
Pinus mugo ‘Mops’ and Pints mugo"Gnom’, 
are a’nod to the woods that*punctuate the 
Suffolk landscape and.contrast with the 
more static, formal elenfents of the garden. 
A restrained colour palette of-pinks, purples 
and whites is tempered by an emphasis:on™ 
contrasting shades of green. The planting 
features carefully considered variations in 
the texture, form and colour of flowering 
perennials, and grasses add long seasonal 
interest in this coherent and restful space. 


[> the space, which, again, actually makes 
the garden feel bigger.” That sense of mass 
is achieved with a third variation on Colm’s 
Carpinus betulus theme, this time in a multi- 
stemmed form, as well as with mounds of 
two dwarf pines (Pinus mugo ‘Mops’ and 
Pinus mugo ‘Gnom) that repeat around 

the garden, adding year-round structure 
and texture to the groundcover planting. 
Colm likes to anchor his gardens in the 
wider landscape, so for this design, he 
drew on the genius loci of the Suffolk 
countryside - a tapestry of arable fields 

and hedgerows, studded with pockets 

of woodland that frequently combine 
deciduous trees with pines. “For me it’s 

an important design principle for gardens 
to resonate with their wider setting.” 

For the hard landscaping, Colm chose a 
light-grey limestone, which he says is a nod to 
the chalk geology of parts of East Anglia. Just 
as with the Carpinus betulus, Colm has used 
the stone in contrasting formats: a naturalistic 
gravel and outsized slabs of sawn-finish 
paving, bringing simplicity and modernity to 
the design. The paving is used to define the two 
seating areas. “Again it feels counter-intuitive, 
but using oversized pavers actually increases 
the sense of space,” says Colm. 
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To continue this garden’s restrained 
aesthetic, Colm opted for a pared-back 
planting palette. “To create a restful space, 

I wanted the garden to feature layers of 
green, confining the wider colour palette 

to drifts of purple, pink and white, with 

some yellow hues,” he says. A relaxed feel is 
further cultivated by contrasting the clipped 
formality of the boundary with a looser, more 
naturalistic approach to the groundcover 
planting, “from the pines, down to the thyme 
that creeps across the gravel and softens the 
edges of the large paving slabs”. For Colm, 
the perennials bring a subtle dynamism to 
the garden. “It’s so important to tie the garden 
to the seasons, with plants such as gauras, 
salvias and seslerias bringing a sense of flux 
throughout the year in what might otherwise 
be quite a static composition.” 

This garden is a deft balancing act, 
between classic and modern, formal and 
informal, the manicured and the naturalistic. 
Now screened and private, the owners have 
little more to do than sit back and enjoy the 
new-found sense of harmony. 0 


USEFUL INFORMATION 
Find out more about Colm’s work 


atLcolmjoseph.co.uk 


Above Once overlooked, the 
garden is now pleasingly 
secluded, allowing its owners 
to relax and potter in privacy. 
Designed as a low-maintenance 
gravel garden, the gravel acts as 
a mulch to suppress weeds and 
reduce the need for irrigation. 
The plant selections combine 
year-round interest in form, 
colour and texture with gentle 
seasonal transitions to create 
the desired relaxing space. 


8 KEY PLANTS 


1Alchemilla mollis Scallop-edged foliage contributes to the layers 
of green in this garden, while the yellow-green flowers add a subtle 
lift to the planting. 60cm x 75cm. AGM*. RHS H7, USDA 3a-8bi. 

2 Thymus serpyllum ‘Pink Chintz’ This evergreen groundcover 
adds drifts of pink in early summer and softens the lines of the 
limestone paving. The flowers are edible, and pretty in salads and 
drinks. 1Ocm x 50cm. AGM. RHS H5, USDA 5a-8b. 

3 Selinum wallichianum The fine, frond-like foliage and white umbels 
bring variation in texture and form, while the claret-tinted stems echo 
the colours at play in this garden. 1.2m x 90cm. AGM. RHS H6. 

4 Oenothera lindheimeri ‘Whirling Butterflies’ A short-lived 
perennial worth including for the long flowering season of hazy 
spires of pink-white flowers. 75cm x 50cm. RHS H4, USDA 5a-9b. 
5 Salvia nemorosa ‘Caradonna’ A compact, bee-friendly plant that 
thrives in a sunny gravel garden. Drifts of purple racemes provide 
a contrasting form within the planting scheme here. 
50cm x 30cm. AGM. RHS H7, USDA 4a-8b. 

6 Pinus mugo ‘Mops’ Provides evergreen structure within the 
naturalistic planting. 75cm x 75cm. AGM. RHS H7, USDA 2a-7b. 
7 Sesleria autumnalis Semi-evergreen grass with long-lasting, 

silver-white panicles and beautiful autumn colour. 
50cm x 50cm. AGM. RHS H7, USDA 5a-8b. 
8 Euphorbia myrsinites A low-lying plant with glaucous leaves 
and acid-yellow flowers in spring and early summer. 
15cm x 30cm. AGM. RHS H5, USDA 5a-9b. 


*Holds an Award of Garden Merit from the Royal Horticultural Society. ‘Hardiness ratings 
given where available. For more information visit gardensillustrated/hardiness 


EXPERT TIPS 


USING WATER 


Water brings magic to the garden, says designer Matt Keightley, 
adding movement and sound to muffle unwelcome noise 


hether you are organising the wholesale 
redesign of your garden or simply 
looking to enhance your existing 
space, there are always endless 
opportunities for you to make space 
for water. Regardless of the size or style of your garden, water 
always brings a sense of calm that allows you to forget your 
everyday troubles and relax in your own private sanctuary. 

Water can help to enhance a garden space like no 
other feature. It will reflect the light, ripple in a breeze, 
and perhaps introduce a gentle splashing sound that will 
muffle noises from beyond the boundaries of the garden. 

It will also create different moods and stimulate 
different senses - still water will bring a sense of calm 
and tranquillity to the garden, while falling water can 
create drama and have an energising effect. 

A further benefit of water is that it will attract a variety 
of wildlife into the garden, from birds and insects to 
amphibians and mammals. After planting, water is the 
element that will most effectively bring any garden to life. 


Tanks and water walls 


In an urban environment where space is at a premium, a 
self-contained unit can be practical and extremely effective. 
Steel tanks have become increasingly popular. Their origins 
lie in agricultural water troughs for cattle, but they look 
very striking when bedded into a voluminous planting 
scheme. Usually they won’t even need a water supply, just 
the right pump and filtration equipment. 

Water walls are another form of self-contained unit, 
albeit in a completely different style. They are a great 
way to make the most of vertical planes in a garden, 
especially in a confined space, and they will create a really 
dramatic focal point. 


Garden rills 


Iam also a big fan of a rill — a formal channel of water - and 
I usually design with one of two effects in mind. I either 
create an area of deeper water that appears still within the 
rill itself, but ultimately spills out into a pond or reservoir at 
the end of the run, or I keep the rill shallow and rely on the 
base material to create turbulence, movement and interest 
as the water flows over it. 

The first option is usually more appropriate for smaller 
gardens where a sleek and simple steel chute might do the 
trick. A shallow, turbulent rill can work in many different 
settings, including very grand gardens. 

I find that broad rills are incredibly effective for 
their reflective qualities and the sense of depth they 
can give to a space. I also enjoy exploring the opportunities 
presented by the exit point of the water. If it is sited very 
close to the water line of the reservoir, a rill will provide 
a discreet, gentle sound and minimal water movement. 
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In contrast, increasing the level difference will increase 
the volume and turbulence, heightening the sense of interest 
and excitement. This can be useful in a very practical sense 
to drown out the noise of traffic or neighbours but, if you 
were to place this change of levels out of sight where the 
water can be heard but not seen, it will also introduce 
an air of mystery and romance into the garden. 

Rills can work in many different styles of garden, 
thanks to the infinite choice of materials available. In 
a contemporary setting you might use polished steel, but 
in a more classical garden perhaps natural or riven stone 
would be a better option. A rill can dissect an area of 
planting, or carve through pathways and terraces. It 
can be purely formal and ornamental, or double as an 
interactive feature in a space designed to be enjoyed by 
children - although if you do have visions of children 
splashing and paddling about, avoid sharp, vertical edges 
and go for a rill with a gentle scalloped shape instead. 


Water bowls 


Water bowls are the simplest way to introduce water. For 
just a few pounds you can get hold of a shallow bowl that 
will throw out fascinating reflections. The bowl’s diameter 
could be as small as 30cm, or as large as a couple of metres. 
It can be small enough to sit on a coffee table and maybe 
even double up as a bird bath. During the day, float a few 
flowers from the garden on its surface, and then by night 
light floating candles. 

Bear in mind that small bodies of water will heat up 
quickly, especially if they’re in sunlight, and containers can 
become green with algae. You will need to change the water 
once a week, but that is a small price to pay for such an 
attractive feature. You could also add aquatic plants, which 
help clean the water naturally and look attractive too. 

These micro ponds are simple to manage, and you can 
even introduce water movement if you place a reservoir 
underneath and continuously pump the water to the point 
of overflowing. Buy an off-the-peg recirculating unit, or 
drill and seal an inlet into the base of your chosen bowl. 

If you do go down this route, think carefully about your 
choice of container. A bowl with a textured surface will 

help exaggerate the effects of rippling and sound, while 

a smooth surface will create a more calming flow. 

I prefer using shallow bowls, with a diameter that 
is far greater than their height. This is an utterly subjective 
aesthetic choice, but my reasoning is that the lower the 
surface of the water is to the ground, the more you can 
exploit the possibilities for reflection - from the 
surrounding planting, larger trees, and even the sky 
above. A small, moveable bowl allows you to find the 
best position for your water feature and exploit the 
effect natural light has on the water as the sun moves 
around the garden throughout the day. 0 
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01386 750585 


sales@readyhedge.com 
matthew@readyhedge.co 


Our instant hedging is grown, irrigated, fed and trimmed by 


experts at every stage, to give you a perfect hedge every time. . www.readyhedge.com 


Variety shown: Taxus baccata (English Yew) 


BUYER'S GUIDE 


Water features 


Go with the flow and choose one of these stylish options to refresh your garden 


bo Mn : : P 
SCALED HEIGHTS FOUNTAIN FLOW REFLECTED LIGHT 
Petal Water Wall, mirror-polished stainless steel, Adezz Aluminium Water Table, L4m x Dlm x The Specular, verdigris and aged bronze, 
From £26,885, David Harber, H40cm, £7,293.95, Riverhill Garden Supplies, H44cm x 90cm, £5,890, Tills Innovations, 
01235 859300| davidharber.co.uk 01732 522471[riverhillgardensupplies.com| 01284 787479 |waterfeaturespecialist.co.uk 


CLASSIC STYLE LITTLE OASIS SHEER DROP 


Water Feature, galvanised steel, Water Bowl, Corten steel, Ambienté Stainless Steel Waterfall Cascade Kit, 
H97cm x W82cm x D48cm, £895, Arthur Jack, H21cm x @1m, £280, Urban Grow, W30cm, from £49.99, Primrose, 
01905 778351) arthurjack.co.ukj 01423 618040] urbangrow.co.uk| 0118 903 5210] primrose.co.uk 


IN THE ROUND CRYSTAL BALL SQUARE SHOOT 


Corten Steel Round Water Pool with Fountain, Aterno Steel Sphere and Pebble Pool, Corten Steel Water Block, H7Ocm x W70cm x 
H40cm x @1m, £1,333, The Worm That Turned, @42cm, £249, Water Features, D70cm, £1,995, Parker & Coop, 
0345 605 2505} worm.co.uk| 0161 375 1235, |waterfeatures2g0.co.uk 01932 850140] parkerandcoop.com| 
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Wide horizons 


Inspired by vast, open expanses of salt marsh and shingle, Emily Erlam 
has created a naturalistic garden that blends seamlessly with its surroundings 


ODIE JONES PHO APHS RACHEL WARNE 
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IN BRIEF 


What Exposed seaside garden. 
Where Dungeness, Kent. 

Size 400 square metres. 

Soil Shingle beach. 

Climate Coastal; harsh winds 
and low rainfall. 

Hardiness zone USDA 8. 


ete. 
When” Gr « 
if 


riving to Dungeness across the low expanse of Romney Marsh, the land 
seems to flatten even further, as if pressed down by the enormous sky. 
Modest dwellings are scattered sparsely across the shingle, among them 
Prospect Cottage, where Derek Jarman famously made a garden that is 
now gently subsiding into the beach. Follow this road to its conclusion 
and you are confronted by three Dungeness landmarks - the monolithic 
nuclear power station, a black-and-white lighthouse, and the station 
terminus for a defunct narrow-gauge railway. Just before you reach 

the station car park is a converted research station building where 
Emily Erlam was invited to create a garden. 

It could have been a daunting prospect. “It’s a harsh environment, with low rainfall, a punishing 
easterly wind, and not a jot of protection,” she says. “Plus, two thirds of the garden is a Site of Special 
Scientific Interest [SSSI], so you can’t even walk on it, let alone replant it.” But the limitations were 
helpful, allowing her to focus on what the site would allow. “I always start with the clients’ wishes. 

I designed where they would sit, where they could walk, and what plants would embellish the space.” 

The single-storey, L-shaped building has stunning views on two sides. To the east, a huge picture 
window looks out over the SSSI and on to the sea. In the crook of the building to the north, French 
doors lead on to a worn wooden deck that steps down into the ornamental part of the garden where 
mounds of rosemary, Santolina chamaecyparissus and Amsonia tabernaemontana var. salicifolia 
soften the change in level. Spreading carpets of Bistorta affinis “Darjeeling Red’ and Crambe maritima 
recur everywhere, delineating the curves of a sinuous path through the greenery. 

“Almost everything I planted here is growing wild in some form on the beach beyond,” says Emily. 
“It was important that the garden blended with its surroundings, while keeping its own integrity. 
That’s why I planted a loose windbarrier of Elaeagnus ‘Quicksilver’ to screen the house from the 


I celebrated what was here and created 
a backdrop for the owners to live in 


neighbouring property, instead of a more solid hedge. It’s also why I climbed the lighthouse and used 
the most interesting shapes from the surrounding land mass on which to base the form of the beds 
and paths.” Observing how areas of bare shingle tended to sink lower than areas protected by mats 
of vegetation, Emily banked up her planting areas to emulate the effect. “We also heaped imported 
topsoil on these beds, sitting on a weed-suppressing membrane, then topped off with more shingle.” 
The planting was partially inspired by Dutch designer Piet Oudolf’s technique of ribboning and 
interweaving plants. “We also discussed how far to echo Derek Jarman’s garden, but it has become so iconic 
we didn’t want to end up copying it,” says Emily. Even the planting palette is quite different. “I love working 
with colour, so we intertwined two strands — one of purple and pink, the other bright green, yellow and blue.” 
Mounds of santolina create permanent structure, but there are also seasonal peaks that animate the 
effect. In May the garden has a delicacy typified by the pure-white flowers of the sea kale that Emily 
likens to a beautiful moonscape. By July, the palette intensifies with bold splashes of colour from iris, 
Sesleria autumnalis, Achillea ‘Moonshine’, Salvia nemorosa ‘Amethyst’, thyme, Allium sphaerocephalon 
and Agastache ‘Blackadder’. The amsonia, blanketed with clear-blue flowers in summer, modulates 
into a rich autumnal palette of butter-yellow foliage, complemented by tawny-pink sedum and persicaria. 
The garden has now settled comfortably into its surroundings. Over time, the owners have introduced 
flotsam and jetsam, stone circles and two tiny, cast iron lizards, as well as maintaining a loose 
expansiveness in the planting. “I love the way the garden has matured,” says Emily. “I never think it is my 
job to decorate a garden. I just create a setting in which the owners can make themselves at home.” G 


USEFUL INFORMATION 
Find out more about Emily's work atferlamstudio.com] 


Facing page 

Top row Santolina chamaecyparissus (left) and Amsonia tabernaemontana var. salicifolia (right) are key plants in the 

yellow and blue colour palette, combining with Bistorta affinis ‘Darjeeling Red’ and Salvia nemorosa ‘Amethyst’ (centre). 

Second row Verbena bonariensis mingles with Allium sphaerocephalon; the old black-and-white lighthouse was 
decommissioned in 1960 and is now a museum; the shapely curry plant Helichrysum italicum creates a splash of colour. 
Third row The wide landscape leading out to the narrow-gauge railway terminus; rosemary, mint and self-seeded poppies 
line the winding path dotted with stone circles; Emily relaxes in the gravel seating area, which echoes the shingle beach 
beyond. Bottom row Hummocky plants such as Sedum selskianum provide structure, while salvaged objects create interest. 
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Key plants for a coastal location 


1 Amsonia tabernaemontana 

var. Salicifolia 

One of the real heroes of the garden 

for its shape and structure, with blue 
flowers in summer and narrow, willow-like 
leaves that turn yellow in autumn. 

60cm x 50cm. RHS H5, USDA 3a-9bt. 

2 Salvia nemorosa ‘Amethyst’ 
Introduces dainty prettiness to the garden 
and works well with the Bistorta. 

60cm x 60cm. AGM*. RHS H7. 

3 Hylotelephium ‘Matrona’ 


Stonecrops, usually in their shorter forms, 


grow widely in Dungeness. Hylotelephium 
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‘Matrona’ has been a real success in that 
it provides bold architectural structure at 
a time when the garden is waning, with 
exquisite browny-pink heads picking 

up the flowers of Bistorta as they turn 
from pink to deep red. 60cm x 50cm. 
AGM. RHS H7, USDA 3a-9b. 

4 Elaeagnus ‘Quicksilver’ 

This delightful plant is so different from 
the rest of the genus and makes an 
elegant, silver backdrop to the garden. 

It grows happily here and makes good 
screening without feeling heavy. 

4m x 4m. RHS H5, USDA 3a-7b. 


5 Thymus ‘Doone Valley’ 

Thyme is one of Emily's all-time favourite 
plants, and she finds the aromatic ‘Doone 
Valley’ has lovely structure and flowers. 
10cm x 50cm. RHS H5. 

6 Digitalis parviflora 

This plant, with its brownish-red flowers, 
picks up the rustiness of the old bits 

of architecture on the beach. 

60cm x 30cm. AGM. RHS H5. 

7 Sesleria autumnalis 

A good counterfoil to lots of different 
colours, particularly early in the season, 
but also in the autumn, when its 


flowerheads look wonderful. 50cm x 
50cm. RHS H7, USDA 5a-8b. 

8 Salvia rosmarinus 

With its aromatic leaves and bushy 

habit, rosemary is invaluable for 
fragrance and good mid-green structure. 
2m x 2m. RHS H4, USDA 8a-10b. 

9 Bistorta affinis ‘Darjeeling Red’ 

A versatile and underrated plant. Excellent 
for edging and to introduce simple 
structure. It gives so much year-round 
value. 25cm x 25cm. AGM. RHS H7. 

10 Santolina chamaecyparissus 

One of Emily's go-to favourite plants. She 


loves the leaf structure, although she 
sometimes cuts off the yellow flowers 

if they don’t complement the scheme. 
Here, however, it works on every level. 
60cm x lm. RHS H5, USDA 6a-9b. 

11 Iris ‘Silver Edge’ 

Asurprising choice in a gravel garden, but 

it does well. The bold, early colour works 
with the creamy, sea kale heads and yellow 
Helichrysum italicum. Strong seedheads 
after flowering. 1.2m. AGM. RHS H7. 

12 Achillea ‘Moonshine’ 

This looks very much at home in a seaside 
setting and creates horizontal shapes that 


give mid-level interest. 60cm x 50cm. 
AGM. RHS H7, USDA 3a-4b. 

13 Mentha spicata 

Added by the owners for making tea, but 
it looks so lovely that it has earned its 
place. 60cm x 1.5m. RHS H7, USDA 5a-9b. 
14 Crambe maritima 

Sea kale is an underused but versatile 
plant for many garden situations. 

75¢m-x 50cm. RHS H7, USDA 5a-9b. 


*Holds an Award of Garden Merit from 
the Royal Horticultural Society. 
tHardiness ratings given where available. 
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EXPERT TIPS 


FRONT GARDENS 


Your front garden is the one space you pass through every day — but how do you 
choose between parking and plants? Three top designers offer solutions 


Prime position 

In streets across the UK, lawns and flowers have gradually 
given way to paving and cars, but in recent years I’ve been 
encouraged to see a revival in the value placed on these 
spaces. Many people want a bit more privacy in their front 
garden, especially if they're going to be using the space for 
entertaining. Softening boundaries with hedging or climbers 
is an incredibly effective way of achieving both privacy and 
drawing in the wider landscape. 

You may wish to obscure views into your property and small 
to medium trees work well, as long as your choice is carefully 
considered. I would always advise using a deciduous tree, to 
make sure you allow plenty of light into the house throughout 
autumn and winter when days are shorter and the sun is lower. 

For plant lovers it seems obvious to give priority to plants 
rather than cars. For many, though, the choice isn’t as clear 
cut. There’s no right or wrong answer. There are simple ways 
of combining a garden and parking to create a space that is 
both practical and aesthetically pleasing. But if you are going 
to include space for cars, do it responsibly and think about 
the permeability of any hard surfaces you lay. There are many 
permeable drive-over products available and you can also 
take the simple step of leaving spaces between paving slabs to 
avoid rainwater runoff. This will not only help reduce the risk 
of flooding, it will also allow you more space for plants. 

Matt Keightley 


Getting practical 


Uses for your front garden are likely to be limited, 

as most people prefer the privacy of their back gardens for 
entertaining friends or having a barbecue. If space is tight, 
and there’s not room for much planting, consider purpose- 
built containers, in the garden or on windowsills. Make sure 
they are secure from theft and can’t be blown over. They 
should also be easy to get to, for watering and replanting. 

Storage is often an issue, especially in higher-density urban 
areas. Storage for bins and recycling can be unsightly, but 
screens or shelters can hide bins and keep foxes and rats out. 
Built-in planters or green roofs soften the impact of these 
structures. It’s vital, though, that both you and the refuse 
collector can get to the bins easily. Putting such structures on 
the boundary provides easy access from garden and pavement. 

No structures of any kind are allowed in front gardens 
without planning permission. This also applies to porches 
and can affect larger ornaments or even pots and containers. 
Boundary walls over 1m in height also require permission. 
Contact your local authority before committing to any work. 
They will also often publish guidance on their websites. 

In choosing plants and paving materials, consider the 
wider context of the garden and the character of your street or 
road. You probably don’t need to match local materials exactly, 
but if all other gardens in your street are fenced, use timber; if 
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other boundaries are brick walls, use brick. The aim is not to 
copy other gardens but to relate to them, creating a consistent 
sense of character. In some cases, retaining Victorian or 
Edwardian tiled pathways can lend a distinctive sense of place. 

A typical parking space is 2.4m by 4.8m, but you'll need 
extra space to allow access to and from the car. Driveways are 
typically 3m-3.5m wide. A second access point, to create an 
‘in-out’ drive, will still require permission, even though you 
already have access to your property. 

Gravel is a readily available and is a low-cost permeable 
paving material. The base on which it is laid must also be 
permeable. To prevent excessive movement, pour the gravel into 
cellular mats. This material also strengthens and consolidates 
the surface - useful if you are planning to park a car on it. 
Andrew Wilson 


Picking planting 

The amount of ground in contact with a stationary car 

is not much more than a square foot. Think about it - the only 
things touching the ground are the tyres. Admittedly, they 
have to get from street to parking spot, but that entails just a 
couple of narrow tracks. The rest of the area can still be garden 
or, at the very least, gravel, with plants or scattered containers 
and the odd climber. When planning a parking area, you 
should take into consideration the number of cars that are 
likely to be in your drive at any one time. Can you get in 

and out of the car relatively easily? How big is your car? 

Once you've allowed for all these things, you will have the 
remaining space in which to plant. One of the best parking 
areas I ever designed contained only four varieties of plant 
(Verbascum bombyciferum, Panicum virgatum “Heavy Metal’, 
Stipa tenuissima and Verbena bonariensis) placed straight into 
the gravel outside the house. If space is tight, plant climbers or 
even low groundcover plants that will live happily beneath a 
parked car - thymes and scrambling herbs won't mind. 

James Alexander-Sinclair 0 


Year-round cover 


Select plants that will keep their shape in winter. The 
garden shown right is bolstered by a selection of 
evergreen ferns including Polystichum setiferum 
Divisilobum Group ‘Proliferum’. Closer to the edges, 
evergreen groundcover Pachysanadra terminalis is joined 
by hardy Alchemilla erythropoda and pure-white Viola 
cornuta Alba Group. Planting isn’t the only way to hide 
cars from a house's sight lines. In this garden, designer 
Jane Brockbank created undulating landforms close to 
the front windows. These not only help to block out views 
of parked cars but create a feature in their own right. 
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RE 
Designer Jane Brockbank has used 
lush planting and a meandering path to 
create a sense of privacy and intimacy 
and partially conceal the approach 
to the front door of this urban house. 


ush planting around.amulti-stemmed Betula nigra 
creates the impression of a Japanese hillside in --—— 
this small garden. Japanese-style, charred Accoya 
~cladding beside the steps creates a stylish transition “= 
to the upper level where softer planting surrounds : 
aseating area and the statue Gift by Carol Peace. 
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IN BRIEF 


What Garden on two levels with water feature 
and relaxing, Japanese-style planting. 

Where Bristol. 

Size 60 square metres (9m x 6.5m). 

Soil Sandy clay loam, with newly incorporated 
soil, mulched annually with well-composted 
bark for structure. 

Climate Temperate, with a shady, 
northeast-facing aspect. 

Hardiness zone USDA 9. 


hen you live in one 
of the wettest corners 
of the UK, and are 
forced to spend more 
time looking at your 
garden than sitting in it, you really want 
a space that will bring joy on those dull, 
rainy days. The courtyard garden that 
Renate Larkin and her husband inherited 
was never going to do the job. “Tt was just 
two levels of granite paving, with two 
retaining walls, and small planting strips 
at the back and in the space between the 
retaining walls. And that was it? recalls 
Will Cooke of Artisan Landscapes, the 
Bristol-based design and build studio 
commissioned to give the space some 
Japanese-style calm. 

“Renate wanted to create a lush, 
immersive oasis that could almost 
transport you to another world; adds 
Jamie Innes, Will’s partner, who looks 
after design while Will oversees the build. 
And although Renate had some specific 
requests — two trees, a Corten steel water 
feature and some plants she wanted to 
retain — she was happy to allow Will 
and Jamie to come up with something 
fabulous. “She just asked us to ‘do our 
thing; trusting us to design a planting 
scheme that would work,’ says Will. 

While the brief gave Will and Jamie 
pretty much carte blanche, the build 
wasn't without its challenges. The garden 
is enclosed by high walls that create a lot 
of shade. And limited access through the 
house meant that everything - plants, 
trees, topsoil and the 200kg Corten steel 
water feature — had to be hoisted over 
the garden's 3.5m-high walls. 

The water feature now fits snugly 
between the existing retaining walls, 
which have been clad in a shou-sugi-ban 
charred Accoya. To keep down costs, the 
original granite tiles were reused on the 
upper level and on the steps, while on 
the lower level the tiles were replaced [> 
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A sweeping 
curve, carved 


into the decking, 


creates a large, 
mounded area 
for planting 
around the 
Corten steel 
water feature 


> with a ThermoWood decking that 
forms a near-seamless transition to 

the flooring inside. A sweeping curve, 
carved into the decking, creates a large, 
mounded area for planting around the 
water feature and a multi-stemmed 
Betula nigra, and brings the planting 
so close to the house it almost seems to 
spill in through the windows. 

Here the planting is relatively low so 
that it embraces rather than engulfs the 
water feature. The mainly green palette 
offers a rich mix of textures, from the 
large-leaved Rodgersia aesculifolia to the 
delicate Disporum longistylum ‘Night 
Heron with its nodding white flowers. 
Other flecks of colour come from tellimas, 
epimediums, astrantias, peonies, the hot- 
red thorns of Rosa sericea subsp. omeiensis 
f. pteracantha and the tiny, white flowers 
of the airy grass Melica altissima ‘Alba 
woven throughout the garden. 

On the upper, sunnier seating level 
Jamie has catered to Renate’s desire 
for more colour with softer, meadowy 
planting that is dotted with seasonal 
flowers and some plants from Renate’s 
original garden, such as Salvia nemorosa 
‘Caradonna, while a Cornus kousa 
balances the river birch near the house. 

Renate was so pleased with the result 
that she asked Artisan Landscapes back 
to transform her front garden — this time 
designed by Artisan’s Alice Ferguson. 
“There's almost always one of us outside 
now enjoying the space,” says Renate. “It's 
really changed the way we live. Even if the 
weather's not great, we can at least just sit 
in the living room, look out at the garden 
and listen to the water” 0 


USEFUL INFORMATION 
Find out more about Will and Jamie's 


work atlartisanlandscapes.co.u 
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At the centre of the garden, the Corten 
steel water feature sits happily among 
a mix of green foliage that includes 
Tricyrtis formosana, Kirengeshoma 
palmata, Digitalis lutea, Dryopteris 


wallichiana, and grasses Hakonechloa « < 


macra and Melica altissima ‘Alba’ 


Me 


Creating a city sanctuary 


Ideas to help bring calm to asmall space 


* Don't try to fit in too much With any small 
garden there is the temptation to squeeze in too 
many functions, but if your key aim is relaxation, 
it's even more important to keep things simple. 
¢ Agreen planting palette is always soothing. 
When choosing plants, think about overall leaf 
forms and textures and how the foliage will look 
together. You can add seasonal highlights to the 
mix once you're happy with the bigger picture. 

¢ Limit your palette Don't try to include too 
many different plants in a small garden; a few 
well-chosen specimens will have more impact. 
“I normally remove around half of my initial plant 
list,” admits Jamie. Apply the same principle to 
hard landscaping. “If you throw too many things 
in,” says Will, “the garden won't knit together.” 

¢ Add water The sound of water can bring 
instant calm and block out city noise, but don’t 
be too ambitious. “Water should add ambience, 
not create a deafening roar,” says Jamie. 


Hidden from view from the house, the seating 
terrace (with furniture from Barcelona-based 
Kettal) is embraced by softer planting, including 
Alchemilla mollis, Cenolophium denudatum and 
the grass Melica ciliata, while the ferns and the 
multi-stemmed Cornus kousa help to link the 
planting back to the lusher greens near the house. 


Left, clockwise from far left 

1The white flowers of Cornus kousa brighten the 
far corner of the garden; 2 Astrantia major, with its 
pale, pinkish tones, provides a spot of colour 
among the contrasting foliages of Persicaria 
filiformis and the fern Dryopteris wallichiana; 

3 Sanguisorba ‘Pink Tanna’ mingles with 

Melica ciliata on the edge of the upper level; 

4 Granite slabs, softened by Sagina subulata, link 
the steps to the granite of the upper level; 5 The 
distinctive, red thorns of Rosa sericea subsp. 
omeiensis f. pteracantha contrast well with the 
delicate, white flowers of Melica altissima ‘Alba’, 
while the vibrancy of its colour is intensified by 
the glow of the Corten steel. 
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EXPERT TIPS 


SLOPES AND STEPS 


A garden with a slope needn't be a problem - three designers offer 
clever ideas to make the most of changing levels 


Change of pace 


A sloping garden has so much more to offer than a level site. 
To make the most of changing levels and develop the garden 
into a better functioning space, you will invariably need to 
do more initial landscaping work. However, that will soon 
be overshadowed by the advantages that it offers in terms 
of practicalities and design opportunities. 

When designing a garden that extends over a series of levels, 
it is possible to turn this to your advantage, using the changes 
as an opportunity to alter the style or atmosphere of the garden. 
Steps and retaining walls will be necessary, but they don’t 
have to dominate the design. Unless you want the steps to 
bea feature, it is best to position them at an angle of either 
30 or 45 degrees to the house. That way the construction will 
be less dominant and, if you place a planting bed alongside 
the steps or retaining wall, you'll find that plants will do 
a very good job of softening the visual impact. 

Make sure you use the contours of the site to best 
advantage and incorporate an interesting journey through 
the garden. From the highest point it is very likely that 
you will have interesting views, either across the garden 
or out into the landscape, and so this would be an 
excellent place to position a seating area, where you 
can stay awhile and appreciate the views. 

Annie Guilfoyle 


Making light of soil retention 


Level changes can be difficult to deal with. The question is 
always how to contain the earth, and a differential of, say, 
1m or 1.5m will require either structural retaining walls 
or sloping banks. A long run of wall can look intrusive, 
whereas a combination of wall and bank gives a more 
natural effect. We often plant hedges in front of retaining 
walls to hide them; this means the wall can be a functional 
concrete-cast or rendered breeze-block construction. It 
also means the level-change is not as dramatic. 


Softening retaining walls with planting is important to 
prevent a barrier effect. Dry-stone walls are lovely, gathering 
ferns and mosses in the crevices, but are not suitable for 
level changes of more than about 1.2m. Taller structural 
walls can be clothed in roses. Banks are the gentler method 
of retaining soil, and, depending on the context, may be 
mown grass or wildflower meadow grass. 

Steps should belong to the location; their design should 
take account of the distance they are travelling. On a steep 
flight, it’s nice to incorporate a landing, allowing a pause 
and a chance to look around. Brick or stone are the 
materials of choice for formal areas, and there is an almost 
infinite number of ways to dress them up or down. In 
informal and woodland gardens, nothing more is needed 
than logs or branches fixed into the slope. 

Arne Maynard 


Avoiding mis-steps with steps 
Steps are often used purely as a means to an end, which 
obviously is their basic function, but they can also be a 
major design feature as part of the overall design. Build 
steps to match the width of the pathways they serve. 

For terraces, increase the size and particularly the 

length of steps, if space permits; this will add a sense 

of openness to the garden. 

A working height (riser) for external steps is a maximum 
of 15cm, with the step surface (tread) a minimum of 30cm. 
As we all differ in height and gait, I normally suggest to my 
design students that they keep a tape measure with them in 
order to measure steps that feel comfortable in use. 

Mistakes or variations in these dimensions can result in 
steps that are dangerous to use. Similarly, avoid single steps 
as people will often miss them and lose their footing. The 
use of an overhang of paving on the step produces a shadow 
line that helps in identifying the riser. Alternatively, use 
the paving pattern or colour to draw attention to the step. 
Andrew Wilson o 


Building retaining walls 


* For retaining walls that are more 
than a metre in height you must 
have the design approved by 
a qualified structural engineer. 

* You need to take the local soil 
type into consideration, as this 
will influence the materials and 
the method of building the wall. 

« Retaining walls can be solid (brick 


or block with mortared joints) or 
porous (dry stone or gabions — wire 
mesh encasings). 

* Porous walls will allow water to 
escape through the material. But 
behind a solid retaining wall, water 
can build up and increase the 
pressure exerted on the wall, so be 
sure to provide sufficient drainage 


both behind and through the wall 
to direct the water away. 

* Position a land drain surrounded 
by gravel at the base of the rear 
face of the retaining wall to reduce 
the build-up of water. 

« Weep holes should be positioned 
at regular intervals along the wall 
to release the water. 
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In this garden designed by Duncan 
Nuttall, the steps work as a part of 

the overall design. The dry-stone 
risers match the walls, while the 
treads pick up on the decking’s colour. 
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Call of the wild 


For her own garden in rural Kent, designer Amanda Buckland has given 
the natural meadow-style planting she loves a modern twist by contrasting its 
softness with more formal evergreens and contemporary hard landscaping 
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What Designer Amanda 
Buckland’s own ‘modern 


meadow’ contrasting . ‘ 4 
soft wildflowers with : : : - = * 
> . o : *. 
contemporary hard surfaces. R =~" “24 
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armony and simplicity are key principles for Greencube Design in Facing page Sawn sandstone slabs 
Kent, a landscape company with the aim of marrying clients’ interests form a stylish terrace enveloped 
and lifestyle with their gardens. So, when it came to designing her own by themass ofeverchanging 
home patch, Greencube’s Amanda Buckland let her love of nature, we it 
wildlife and conservation guide her to create what she has dubbed a si hnaieebad 2 ae om sacha: 

< Bind fi ae clipped outlines of Pittosporum 
modern meadow for its contrasting hard and soft elements. “It’s about fenuifaluum’ Golf Ball box and yew. 
giving a bit of space back to nature,’ she says, describing her garden as which Contrast with the intricate and 


“a bee and butterfly nectar pot, and a place to rest and to contemplate” engaging meadow. 


In common with her husband Mike, who is an avid birdwatcher, one of Amandas passions 
is visiting UK nature reserves for wildflowers and wildlife alike, often photographing resident stipitatum ‘Mount Everest’ remain as 
species. But it was through visiting Great Dixter in East Sussex - where traditional hay meadows summer flowersicomieinto Season: 
have long been managed and maintained - that the idea of a flower-rich haven complemented by Meadow buttercup (Ranunculus 
formal evergreens took hold. Much like Dixter’s famed topiary, a combination of clipped yew > acris) is a favourite of Amanda's. 


Above The seecheads of Allium 
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Above, clockwise from top left 
Native grasses (1) are integral to 
the meadow mix, though Amanda 
removes them from areas where 
they have become thuggish and 
out-compete flowers; delicate 
common spotted orchids (2) have 
increased in recent years; white 
bladder campion and bird's 

foot trefoil (3) enjoy the meadow’s 
light, sandy soil; red clover (4) 
catches dappled summer light. 


> buttresses, pittosporum domes and architectural birch trees add composition to the overall 
picture, creating structure within the soft floatiness of the meadow. Equally integral is a central 
terrace of sawn sandstone, which places a seating area within the sunny heart of the meadow, 
reached via a low-mown path. A bespoke log-store, made from weathering Corten steel, provides 
a focal point rather than a source of firewood. The large metal ring, concreted into the ground, 
also serves as a bug hotel for overwintering pollinators. On spring afternoons, the terrace is 
a platform from which to view birds, bees and early butterflies, such as orange-tips and 
brimstones, flitting over the conspicuous purple-speckled leaves of common spotted 
orchids. “It's just a delightful space to sit in, de-stress and to free your mind,’ says Amanda. 
Although Amanda's meadow has other houses and gardens on either side, to the rear lies 
an open smallholding once grazed by horses and alpacas, and now overgrown with bracken, 
hawthorn and birch. “It’s pretty wild - I wanted our garden to connect with that borrowed 
view,’ she says. At the back of the garden, a beech hedge is therefore clipped low along the > 
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Neutral greens offer. => 
a gentle transition from -t2 
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Meadow making Above Deep shade at the back 
The foundation for a successful meadow is selecting the right seed mix. “Work out what type of of the house inspired a border 
soil you have first, and then order a seed mix that applies,” advises Amanda. “Fresh seed is best, of refined greens: tree ferns 
and there are many good websites online that offer advice.” Amanda suggests removing turf arch above the low-growing 
along with the top layer of nutrient-rich soil, before scratching the surface and raking-in seeds eneber Satara -ane 

. . . . ‘ Hydrangea anomala subsp. 

in spring. If you plant during a dry year, you will need to water at least every three days to assist petiolans inbethe tear facdde: 
establishing plants. Amanda cuts her meadow once a year, usually around late summer, and ‘Aniernamental'water bowl 
then leaves the cuttings on the ground for two weeks to release seed. “| then collect them up sits on the paving and is visited 
and do a really harsh cut with the mower, almost down to the ground, allowing seeds to settle by thirsty badgers at night. 
back into the soil.” She edits by pulling up dominant grasses and reseeding with yellow rattle, 

occasionally adding annuals such as field poppies and cornflowers, and spring bulbs including 

Tulipa sylvestris and red-orange Tulipa ‘Ballerina’ “The bulbs give the meadow 

another dimension, without really spoiling the purity of it.” 
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Above Amanda's studio faces > fence line, and a large oak on the boundary gently filters overhead summer sunlight. “Because 
out on to the meadow via a large the meadow faces northeast, there’ a real soft light that comes through the tree. It’s beautiful” 
picture window. Grouped below Owing to the garden’s northerly aspect, she has integrated a shady border of elegant tree 
setanel Dh Setanicning DICH, ferns (Dicksonia antarctica) and climbing Hydrangea anomala subsp. petiolaris within the house 
pen gine reer terrace, underplanting with soft, airy Hakonechloa macra. These neutral greens offer a gentle 
Salvia nemorosa ‘Pink Beauty’ transition from terrace to colourful, flower-laden meadow. Even here, provision for nature is a 
shincoauriamiatenade ner priority: below the sandstone paving lie quartz paddlestones that offer crawlspaces for insects. 


Beyond lies a borrowed view of the “Tt’s like a modern dry-stone wall with sandstone on top,’ explains Amanda. “It’s been a great 


neighbouring smallholding. success for woodlice and lacewing either setting up home or hibernating in those little crevices” 
The meadow has come a long way since the seed was first cast. “Once seeded, we had to 
keep the birds off the bare soil,” remembers Amanda. “I put pots on bamboo sticks to act 
as scarers until the seeds had germinated.” In its first season the meadow was dominated 
by annual flowers, mostly cornflowers and corn marigolds, which Amanda loved. “But the 


meadow changes,’ she says. “The second year was a mass of ox-eye daisies, and now we've 
got common spotted orchids multiplying year on year.” 

Among other perennial favourites are bedstraw, buttercup, bird’s foot trefoil and the 
creeping racemes of yellow rattle (Rhinanthus minor), which Amanda tops up annually. 
“Yellow rattle weakens dominant grasses, so we'll scratch the ground and resow it each year, 
but also add in plug plants. Meadows aren't easy — they do need work to be successful.” The 
rewards, however, are clearly manifold: as well as being a resource for diverse fauna including 
slow worms, butterflies, moths, hedgehogs and pipistrelle bats, the meadow has inspired 
numerous clients to accommodate an area of wildflowers in their own gardens. “It really 
is a little sanctuary,’ says Amanda. “T feel it’s getting richer and evolving all the time.” 0 


USEFUL INFORMATION 
Find out more about Amanda’s work at|greencubedesign.co.ukj 


Above A focal point for the garden 
is the bespoke Corten steel 
log-store. “We've worked with 

a wonderful steel fabricator for 
the past 12 years,” says Amanda. 
Designed as a bug hotel, the 

logs remain in situ. “We've found 
leaf-cutter bees laying eggs in the 
bamboo canes, which is lovely.” 


Turn the page for wildflower 
planting ideas [> 
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EXPERT TIPS 


WILDFLOWERS 


Introducing wild species into your garden can bring a natural beauty, 
says Sarah Price, as well as having ecological benefits 


y favourite gardens have no borders. 

Instead, plants grow in swathes of 

meadow-like colour and texture. It’s only 

the pathways and the occasional seat, 

clipped hedge or mossy urn that reminds 
me I’m ina garden. The hand of the gardener is invisible 
and wildflowers flourish, often growing intermingled with 
garden perennials. A single wildflower can look fragile, but 
when grown en masse they exert a powerful presence. 


Lessons from nature 


When designing with plants that are native or naturalised 
in Britain my first inspiration is the way they grow in the 
wild; their conditions, their companions and their pattern 
of distribution and flowering succession. Wildflower 
plantings require sensitive management and an editing eye, 
but they also need creativity, and a willingness to 
experiment and to learn from both triumphs and failures. 

Wildflowers thrive in harsh conditions where 
competitive grasses are at a disadvantage; poor soil, cracks 
between stones and extreme damp are examples of niche 
habitats where certain species will flourish. Low-growing, 
sun-loving species such as Sedum acre, thymes (especially 
Thymus praecox and T. pulegioides), Dianthus deltoides and 
Armeria maritima will create successions of colour between 
paving stones or in the nooks of walls. 

Ajuga reptans, Viola reichenbachiana, V. riviniana, 

V. odorata, wood anemone (Anemone nemorosa) and the 
delicate grass Melica uniflora are great options for creating 
a low carpet in shaded woodland corners. 

Opportunist pioneer species love well-drained, gritty soil 
and sun. The slender spires of yellow Reseda luteola look 
magnificent growing in great swathes alongside the rich 
blue of Echium vulgare. Both species need space for their 
architecture to be appreciated and need deadheading to be 
kept under control. 


Wilding in the borders 


Within sunny perennial borders, I grow purple-pink strains 
of Daucus carota and Centaurea nigra, an excellent nectar 
plant that flowers for up to eight weeks. Cow parsley 
(Anthriscus sylvestris) looks beautiful but you need to be 
vigilant about cutting the stems down before it self-seeds, 
and divide it before clumps get too large. The annual, 
occasionally biennial, Torilis japonica is similar to cow 
parsley but shorter with finer leaves and flowers from July 
to September. It’s a good mixer as it’s erect and airy and 
will stand up alone. 

Tussock-forming grasses are easier to combine with 
perennials, as they won't send out spreading, competitive 
roots. Deschampsia cespitosa’s evergreen tussocks suppress 
weeds, making it ideal for colonising wilder areas. It’s 
relatively short-lived, so remove old plants that are starting 
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to die back and in their place plant species such as 
Leucanthemum vulgare. I add Molinia caerulea for 
upright, luminous accents and the devil’s-bit scabious 
(Succisa pratensis) for its late-summer flowers. 

Observing and growing wildflowers encourages you to 
think imaginatively at both macro and micro scales. The 
humble ox-eye daisy and knapweed, grown en masse, can 
be as exciting as singular specimens of the obscure, tall, 
pink corncockle or the internationally rare, broad-leaved 
cudweed (Filago pyramidata). 


Meadow management 


Wildflowers are all around us so there’s never a shortage of 
inspiration, from celebrated botanical sites and nature 
reserves to anonymous roadside verges and railway 
cuttings. Take cues and inspiration for what species to grow 
from the plants that grow abundantly in your local area. 
Wildflowers have a reputation for being fickle, so start 


with small trial patches to see what is likely to be achievable. 


Sow yellow rattle (Rhinanthus minor) in the autumn 
to increase diversity. This annual root is a hemiparasite 
on grass and once established it can reduce the vigour 
of the grass by up to 50 per cent, which can encourage 
a greater display of wildflowers. 

A meadow garden is more about sensitive management 
than conventional gardening. If you're lucky enough to have 
sufficient space to create a sizeable meadow, you'll need to 
give some consideration to how you will get your meadow 
cut, and raked. It’s best to mow your meadows patch by 
patch at different times of year to increase biodiversity; 
tackling the most grassy and fertile areas first. Local 
meadow conservation groups are invaluable for providing 
support for wildflower meadow conservation services 
and contacts for the contractors cutting it. 


Planting wildflower 
plugs in grass 


« Planting plugs into a dense, grassy sword is unlikely 
to be successful. Equally, you cannot just sow 
wildflower seed into an area of established grass. 

It simply will not work. 

* Cut the grass as low as you can get it. Remove any 
organic matter such as thatch or moss, as you need 
to get the plugs into contact with the soil. 

« The best time to plant is from autumn to late spring, 
when the ground is cool and damp. 

« Plant at random intervals (five per square metre). 
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Dont just read Gardens Illustrated... 


Listen to it too 
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Head gardener, Great Dixter Herb expert, plantswoman Head gardener, Knepp Castle Ethnobotanist, broadcaster 
House & Gardens and grower Walled Garden and houseplant expert 
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Sarah Price Tom Stuart-Smith —_ Alice Vincent Troy Scott Smith 


Award-winning garden Internationally renowned Garden writer, author and Head gardener, Sissinghurst 
designer garden designer Gardens Illustrated columnist Castle Garden 


+ 


You can find Talking Gardens on Apple Podcasts, Google, Spotify, Acast 
and all good podcast providers. Subscribe so you never miss an episode. 


PODCAST IMAGE BY JASON INGRAM 


BUYER'S GUIDE 


Firepits and fire baskets 


Stay cosy on chilly evenings with these nine stylish containers for an outdoor fire 


ELEGANT BOWL HANDCRAFTED DETAILS ROBUST STAND 
Nest Iron Fire Pit Bowl, Tula Firepit, 50cm, Barrington Fire Pit, large, 
£219.99, Crocus, £109, Kadai, £200, Garden Trading, 
crocus.co.uk 01694 771800|kadai.co.ukl 01993 845559, pardentrading.co.uk 


QUIRKY FLAME TRIPOD LEGS SCANDI STYLE 
Charnwood Fireball, Eva Solo Fire Globe Fireplace, Morsg lgnis Fire Pit, 
£149.95, Charnwood, £299.99, Lakeland, £249, Oso Living, 
0161 516 3698] directstoves.com 01539 488100} lakeland.co.uk 01243 956946 Josoliving.com 


~ ee eS 
RAISED STAND CONTEMPORARY CUBE DECORATIVE SPHERE 
Deep Base Firebowl, rustic Firebox 30 Firepit, Esschert Design Laser Cut Flowers Fire Pit, 
£149.95, Sarah Raven, Price on request, Solus, £475.99, Home Done, 
0345 092 0283} sarahraven.com 020 8819 1495|thefirepit.com 020 3970 3939] homedone.co.uk 
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IN BRIEF 


, What Urban residential garden 
with layered, sub-tropical-style planting. . 
Where Islington, London, 
/ “Size 140 square metres (10m x 14m). 
fol Improved London clay with 
ff Ypetter-than- -average drainage. 
Climate Temperate.* 
Hardiness zone USDA 9. 


me ; ometimes, things just fall into 
place. That was certainly the 
case in this project, where the 
clients, introduced to garden 
designer Declan Buckley by 
their architect, happened to buy 
a house across the road from Declan’s 
home. They got in touch, intending 
to visit another of Declan’s projects, 
but when that fell through, they met 
at Declan’s house instead. The rest, 
as they say, is history. “My garden is 
like the temperate house at Kew, but 
without a roof,’ says Declan. “It’s rather 
overgrown, but they loved the lushness 
of it, and when they realised they could 
grow hardy versions of bananas that 
they were familiar with from growing 
up in Kerala, they were super excited.” 
The clients’ garden, when Declan first 
saw it, was nothing more than a patch 
of grass backing on to a line of leylandii 
in the neighbouring plot — in this case 
a welcome feature, since the house 
refurbishment featured a lot of glazing 
and the trees afforded some privacy. The 
extensive use of glass also means that the 
garden is the first thing you see when 
entering the house, so Declan layered his 
planting from the ground up, creating a 
lush, dense understorey and using taller 
plants for scale and seclusion. Most are 
evergreen to ensure year-round interest, 
all are hardy for minimal maintenance, 
and together they conjure that Rousseau- 
esque feel Declan loves. “For a low- 
maintenance garden, it’s about as exotic 
looking as you can get in the UK?” he says. 
Texture, rather than colour, is the 
star here, with contrasts of foliage and 
scale used to great effect. Tiny, smooth- 
leaved mind-your-own-business, 
Soleirolia soleirolii, is used as an edging 
plant, scrambling out across the 
porcelain steps and pebble pathway and 
softening the underlying geometry. At 
the other end of the scale are the huge, 
palmate leaves of Tetrapanax papyrifer 
‘Rex, repeat planted throughout the 
space, and a fast-growing Paulownia 
tree, positioned so that its lilac flowers 
shine out against the leylandii in spring. 
Elsewhere, the chocolatey hue of 
feathery Albizia julibrissin ‘Summer 
Chocolate’ is echoed in the bespoke [> 


Br 


Left Declan has used layering to great effect 
with mind-your-own-business (Soleirolia 
soleirolii) as groundcover, a mid-layer of 
Pittosporum tobira ‘Nanum’ and Chamaerops 
humilis, along with shrubs and small trees 
including Euphorbia mellifera. 
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Texture rather 
than colour is 
the star here, 
with contrasts 


of foliage and 


scale used to 
great effect 


> steel water feature and in the striking 
Pseudopanax crassifolius — a tall, almost 
leafless trunk with slender, drooping 
leaves. Scheffleras and Fatsia polycarpa 
(more delicate than E japonica) add 
height without taking the light, and a 
row of Phyllostachys bissetii has been 
planted at the rear “in case the leylandii 
are ever cut down’, says Declan. 

More familiar plants have been 
used too. Declan has clipped 
Pittosporum tobira “Nanum into 
“boulders” throughout the space, 
providing a smooth, cushiony backdrop 
to the firework-like explosions of 
the leaves of Chamaerops humilis. 
Conversely, Euphorbia mellifera, 
usually a large dome, has been trained 
into a striking, multi-stemmed shrub, 
underplanted with the glossy leaves of 
arum lilies (Zantedeschia aethiopica). 

Though the overwhelming 
impression is one of green, there are 
subtle changes throughout the year, 
with the lilies and Libertia chilensis 
flowering in April and May, followed 
by a succession of scarlet crocosmia, 
blue agapanthus and deep-purple 
Salvia ‘Amistad’. Vinca difformis, the 
intermediate periwinkle, spills its 
starry flowers over the low walls 
around the terrace for much of the year. 

Both Declan and his clients are 
thrilled with the growth rate and the 
way the textures and forms have grown 
together since the garden was planted. 
Declan is also relieved. “The clients are 
my neighbours after all,” he smiles. 

“Tt would have been awful if they 
weren't happy.” 


The steel water feature is fringed with arum lilies (Zantedeschia 

aethiopica), young tree ferns (Dicksonia antarctica) yet to develop 
trunks, and a Hydrangea seemannii, an evergreen climber. A clump of 
evergreen bamboo (Phyllostachys bissetii) adds to the tropical feel. 


USEFUL INFORMATION 
Find out more about Declan’s work at 


buckleydesignassociates.com 
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Top left 

Growing to over 1m tall and with deep-purple 
flowers, Salvia ‘Amistad’ is one of the few pops 
of colour in the garden — others come from 
crocosmia, agapanthus and Vinca difformis, 
the intermediate periwinkle. 


Above 

The density of the planting on the upper level 
is interrupted only by the sinuous gravel path. 
The contrast of leaf shapes works particularly 
well: the huge, palmate leaves of Tetrapanax 
papyrifer ‘Rex’ against the feathery Albizia 
julibrissin ‘Surmmer Chocolate’ and the tall, 
slender Pseudopanax crassifolius with its 
drooping foliage. To the rear, the fresh green 
eaves of Musa basjoo (which resembles the 
edible bananas found in warmer climes) can 
just be seen, along with a foxglove tree 
(Paulownia tomentosa), which bears lilac 
lowers in spring. 

Left 


The planting provides a verdant, mainly evergreen, 
backdrop to the house, in full view of the kitchen. 
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EXPERT TIPS 


PATHS 


Paths are not just a means of getting around — they can knit areas of the garden 
together and are as much a part of the overall design as any other feature 


Material matters 


Paths are part of the fabric of the garden, and the materials 
chosen to make them, their dimensions and their positioning 
are crucial elements in the overall design. There are many ways 
to create paths, from mown grass, brick or stone, but within the 
range there are also varying degrees of formality and 
informality, and what might be described as a hierarchy of use. 
The simplest, most casual kinds of path are those that are 
trodden into the ground over time, usually as the quickest 
route to a destination. At the other end of the spectrum are 
the big, formal, designed paths that act as circulation routes 
around the garden, form its main arteries and may also act 
as divisions within it. In general, the wider the path, the 
more formal and dominant it will appear, and this sense 
of formality is reinforced if it is also straight, with a vista 
along it and an end in sight. A narrow path that wanders 
so you can never see the end has a different kind of use 
and appeal - it draws you along and invites you to explore. 
In the same way, choice of surface relates to function 
and purpose. A soft, mown grass path makes a beautiful 
secondary route in an informal part of the garden, but 
hard-landscaping, all-weather materials are usually 
needed for a primary path to the front door. Materials 
can be combined or dressed down and softened with 
planting to suit the mood and context. 
Arne Maynard 


Way to go 

Unless you garden on a balcony, you will undoubtedly find 
yourself in possession of a garden path. We all need them: 
they lead us to and from doors, washing lines and compost 
heaps. They give us hard surfaces in wet weather and grassy 
stretches along which to wander barefoot on summer days. 

In essence, garden paths fall into two categories: the 
practical and the diverting. The practical paths are the 
ones that take you where you want to go in the shortest 
possible time. You often see such routes - known 
as desire paths or desire lines - in public spaces where 
the soil is compacted or the grass worn down, charting 
the course that people want to take to get to their 
destination as quickly as possible. 

Practical paths certainly have their place in a garden. 
Maybe you have a deep border with a hedge at the back - 
you need a path in order to access the hedge without 
trampling all over your precious plants. All this may seem 
a bit dull, but it is really important - without such byways 
your garden will not work properly. 

Diverting paths are much more exciting. These are the 
ones that encourage you to wander, perhaps enticing you 
towards a shaded bench or a summerhouse. Such paths can 
be used as a visual ‘come hither’ - a straight path that leads 
you directly to a focal point, be it a sculpture, a building, 
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a view or a tree. This is usually a straightforward and formal 
arrangement — what you see is what you get. A curved path, 
however, is much more seductive, especially one that 
disappears around a corner to arrive at a tree, a view or 

a secluded seating area — it needs to lead somewhere good 

if disappointment is to be avoided. It’s also important to 
give some thought to what you want from a path, as you 
will be the one to walk it most often. 

This brings us to materials. There are so many 
options: paving, gravel, bark, bricks, grass, timber, 
chamomile - pretty much anything. I once even made 
a path out of steel washers. The important thing this is 
to keep path materials simple and avoid mixing up your 
materials too much. If it is a path that will be used all year 
round, it should have a hard surface that drains efficiently. 

More than anything, I tend to use gravel for pathways 
(especially in country gardens); it looks natural, goes 
well with most paving stones, and is cheap and easy to 
lay. It drains well and is unaffected by harsh weather. 
Another advantage of gravel is that it comes in a variety 
of colours and sizes. 

Gravel paths are also easy to maintain; regular raking 
will keep the surface level and clear weeds and other 
debris such as fallen leaves from the surface. Because 
gravel is so movable, you should make sure that you have 
a good, solid edge to your path; small stones will still tend 
to migrate over time, but gravel is easily replenished. 
Metal edging is simple and unobtrusive. Aluminium is 
particularly durable, but galvanised and weathering steel 
such as Corten will also withstand corrosion. Metal is also 
flexible enough to be formed into curves, and doesn’t need 
a concrete base. Timber edging can be a relatively low-cost 
option but has a more limited life. 

A path gets a lot of traffic so you'll need a decent sub-base 
on which to lay the gravel. As a general rule, dig down 
roughly 10cm and add a base of hardcore before laying 
5cm of gravel on top. 

James Alexander-Sinclair 


Wide appeal 


For pathways, the tendency is to use a single paving slab 
width, which, even at a larger size of 90cm, means single-file 
traffic around the garden or worn lawns alongside. Pathways 
are meant for sharing and the minimum width that allows 
two people to walk side by side is 1.2m, even in small 
gardens. Widths of 1.5m or 1.8m are more generous and 
comfortable, but often better in larger gardens, unless 
you want planting to flop over the edges. 

The gradient that is needed for drainage on paved 
paths can be created in the form of a ‘cross fall’ or 
camber, with the highest point running down the 
centre of the path and watershed to either side. 
Andrew Wilson O 
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In plain sight 
This design for a rectangular family 
garden, where little is hidden, shows how 
to stylishly blend three distinct areas — and 


offers an insight into the design process 
from initial brief to finished garden 


WORDS CHRIS YOUNG PHOTOGRAPHS RICHARD BLOOM 


The design brief 


The owners, Cambridge professionals with four young 
children, weren't too prescriptive about the design for their 
new garden. “The brief was fairly open,” says designer Jane 
Brockbank, “but there were practical issues, such as ensuring 
there was plenty of privacy and enough space for the children 
to learn and play in?” The couple educate their children at 
home so it was vital that the space could not only be a place 
to relax in and enjoy looking at, but one that would offer 
opportunities for education and stimulation too. 


The overall design is, on plan, quite simple. A terrace leads 
from the substantially renovated house: “We didn't need 

a big terrace as the large kitchen doors, when open, make 
you feel like you're outside anyway,’ explain the couple. 


An almost-rectangular lawn with a single, statuesque 
Sorbus allows plenty of usable open space in the first third 
of the garden, and then leads on to a productive vegetable 
garden. Further down, through an inclined path and 
ornamental-inspired meadow, is the final third - the ‘dark 
spa as the architects call it. Housing a gym, sauna and 
guest suite, its black charred-timber facade make it the 
perfect backdrop to any planting. 


The central part of the garden houses the greenhouse, 
raised beds and shed. Unusually, Jane didn’t try to hide 
these - in fact, she deliberately kept them in clear line 
of sight to both help break up the garden and to show 
that growing, harvesting, caring and nurturing plants 
is an integral part of the garden experience. 


Throughout, the hard materials were chosen for a consistent 
feel with the brick extension to the house: the terrace is an 
irregular shape with irregular shaped beds; the paths are 
Petersen bricks, surrounded by self-compacted gravel; and 
a A the raised beds are simple timber sleepers. 
Designer Jane Brockbank was - be 
eee ereatins 2 farrit There was no restriction on the colours or types of plants 


garden that coule/¢ombine I could use,” explains Jane - the owners were happy to be 
separate spaces for relaxation led by her choice and as a result, Jane’s design has an 
‘and play, productive food growing abundance of planting that helps soften the boundaries 
and a wildflower meadow. and create an immersive experience. 
Turn the page to see more of the garden [> 
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The ornamental 
meadow 


The area in front of the ‘dark spa’ 
the guest suite building at the bottom 
of the garden, is a great example of 
blending planting with experience. 


Key to the feel is the ornamental 
meadow. Situated in front of the spa 
building, the planting gives a nod to the 
Cambridge Fens. It isn’t a replica but 
rather an evocation of the plants, textures 
and colours of the lowland Fens in this 
part of East Anglia. “| wanted to create 

a wildflower and long-grass area on one 
side, and a more ornamental version 

of it on the other,” says Jane. 


Jane used a flowering lawn mix from 
Emorsgate Seeds, which comprises 
several key plants, including lady's 
bedstraw (Galium verum), white clover 
(Trifolium repens) and meadow buttercup 
(Ranunculus acris). “What's great is that 
it flowers early in the season so you can 
then cut it down and it becomes a shaggy 
lawn for the rest of the year,” says Jane. 


A mini ‘orchard’ of two small 
apple trees adds to the meadow 
feel, while a taller downy birch, 
Betula pubescens, gives height. 


On the opposite side of the path is 
the spa border, which takes visual 
cues from the meadow but by using 
ornamental plants — for example, 
Anthemis punctata subsp. cupaniana 
references meadow daisies, Cirsium 
rivulare ‘Atropurpureum’ relates to 
common thistles, and Geranium 
‘Nimbus’ references meadow cranesbill. 


There is a slight incline to the 
path and wildflower mound (spoil 
from digging out the guest suite), 
but as you approach the building the 
slope reduces and you feel as if you 
are entering another world — both 
architecturally and physically. Even 
just over a few metres’ distance, the 
main garden seems a long way 

off, the main house further still. 

It’s a clever piece of engineering 
ina relatively small space. 


Turn the page for more ideas from the garden [> 
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Essential elements 


Some of the key design elements that help to create a seamless link between 
the newly renovated house and the guest spa at the bottom of the garden 


i 


N 
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BACK TO BLACK 
The luxurious ‘dark spa’ building, clad 
in shou-sugi-ban charred timber, was 
designed by Neil Dusheiko Architects, 
who also designed the extension to 
the house and worked closely with 
Jane on the garden redesign, as they 
had done on other projects. Housing 

a gym, sauna and guest suite, its 
black charred-timber fagade makes 

it the perfect backdrop for any 
planting while seemingly disappearing 
into the shadows at the same time. 


t 


LEADING THE WAY 
A natural-looking path, of Petersen 
bricks laid flat within compacted 
gravel, leads through informal, 
meadow- inspired planting, down to 
the garden spa building. The use of 
the same bricks as the extension is 
a nice visual connection from the 
bottom of the garden back to the 
house, while laying them in gravel 
denotes a move away from the more 
formal terrace to the more relaxed 
feeling throughout the garden. 


RAISING THE BAR 

Across the centre of the garden 

is the productive space — greenhouse, 
raised beds for vegetables, a narrow 
herb garden and, tucked along the 
fence line, a shed. This bold decision 
by garden designer Jane Brockbank — 
to expose and celebrate this part 

of the garden, rather than hide it 
away — helps delineate the space 
between the formal lawn nearer 

the house and the ornamental 
meadow further on. 


— 


OPENING OUT 

Looking back towards this Cambridge 
house (which was renovated and 
extended in 2019) shows the vital 
relationship between plants, open 
space and building. The informal, 
herb-based planting in front of the 
kitchen extension softens the Petersen 
brick walls, as well as visually fudging 
the horizontal lines of the space. The 
owners didn't feel that they needed a 
large terrace — opening up the large 


doors gives the feeling of being outside. 


IN BRIEF 
What City garden divided into 

three usable spaces. 

Where Cambridge. 

Size 420 square metres (12m x 35m). 
Soil Light and sandy that dries out 
quickly but with a clay subsoil. 
Climate Temperate. 
Hardiness zone USDA 8. 


TOP DESIGN TIPS FOR 


A secluded suite 


¢ One of the key requests the clients made for both architect 
and garden designer was to ensure a high level of privacy in the 
guest suite. The guest bedroom opens on to the ‘spa garden’: 

a semi-circular space that is bordered by 11 tall Chinese privets 
(Ligustrum lucidum), a great evergreen shrub that isn’t often used. 


¢ Slate pebbles and an offset boulder give a calming, almost 
Japanese-inspired feel. The connection between inside and out 
is seamless, lending a relaxed and meditative air to the intimate 
space — large bi-fold doors frame the view. 


¢ Woodland plants, such as Disporopsis pernyi and wild ginger 
Asarum europaeum, thrive beneath the Chinese privet and add 
to the calming green palette that also includes the alpine water 
fern Blechnum penna-marina and the grass Hakonechloa macra. 


Turn the page for more design ideas [> 
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Approach to 
planting 


Garden designer Jane Brockbank 
has used a blend of lower-growing 
and mid-range perennials, with bulbs, 
climbers, shrubs, grasses, herbs and 

; trees to create year-round interest. 

f ' Plants, such as evergreen Sarcococca 
hookeriana Winter Gem (= ‘Pmoore03’) 
and Helleborus argutifolius, ensure 
winter interest, while a climbing 
Clematis alpina ‘White Columbine’ 
and the large shrub Magnolia stellata 
continue the show in spring. Summer 

gh sees plants such as Rosa x odorata 

‘Mutabilis’ and Geranium Patricia 

(=‘Brempat’) come to the fore, giving 

PD way to autumn flowerers such as 

Bistorta amplexicaulis ‘Fat Domino’. 


m™ No colour palette was specified, 
but the combination of purple sage 
(Salvia officinalis ‘Purpurascens’) 
and yellow, semi-double buttercup 
Ranunculus acris ‘Stevenii’ in the bed 
V on the terrace is particularly successful. 
Not often seen in ornamental planting, 
the buttercup is a favourite of Jane's 
and also makes a deliberate connection 
with the ornamental meadow near 
the guest suite. 


The inclusion of shrubs in the 
borders, such as Viburnum opulus 
‘Roseum’ allow dappled light to the 
ground level below, where perennials 
Astrantia major ‘Large White’ and 
Symphyotrichum laeve ‘Calliope’ 

can flourish. 


a! 


How the garden looks from inside 
was also a key consideration. From 
the kitchen table, the spatial balance 
of planting, grass lawn, productive 
vegetable area and the long grass in 
front of the guest suite are key. Jane 
has ensured that all the boundaries 
of the rectangular site are clothed in 
plants to help visually blur the edges 
while ensuring that maximum value 
is gained from the space.O 
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* USEFUL INFORMATION 
Find out more about Jane's work at 
janebrockbank.com 
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Any greenhouse can make plants grow. 


Ours are designed to ensure people thrive. 
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GLASSHOUSES 
alitex.co.uk 01730 826900 


BUYER'S GUIDE 


Glasshouses 


Find the perfect glasshouse to suit your garden, no matter what its size or style 


GABLE-ENDED STATEMENT PIECE TRADITIONAL WOOD 


The National Trust Collection, The Scotney, Solardome Haven, The Upright Coldframe, 
H3m x W2.6m x D4m, from £22,208, Alitex, From £18,000, Solardome, £1,239.32, Gabriel Ash, 
01730 826900|alitex.co.uk 023 8066 7890] solardome.co.uk 01242 662926] gabrielash.com| 
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COSY CORNER SPACE SAVER CLASSIC STYLE 


Victorian Mono Pitch Lean-to, Juliana Balcony Greenhouse, H79cm x W60cm Free Standing Triple Span with gable, 
Guide price £28,000, White Cottage Greenhouses x D27cm, £499, Greenhouse Stores, Price on request, Griffin Glasshouses, 
01270 753826|whitecottage.co.uk 0800 098 8877] greenhousestores.co.uk| 01962 772512] eriffinglasshouses.com 


MIRRORED BACK COTTAGE GARDEN CUTE A TOUCH OF LUXURY 
Metal Wall Greenhouse, H1.74m x W110cm x Crane Garden Buildings Greenhouse, sage green, | Bespoke Victorian Grand Lodge, H3.7m x W3.36m 
D52cm, £1,850, The Worm That Turned, H2.78m x W1.8m x D2.5m, £7,895, John Lewis, x D8.15m, price on request, Hartley Botanic, 
0345 605 2505} worm.co.uk| 0345 610 0359] johnlewis.com 01457 819155} hartley-botanic.co.uk' 
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EXPERT TIPS 


BOUNDARIES 


The edges of your garden can offer much-wanted privacy. Annie Guilfoyle and 


Andrew Wilson look at what you need to know and the different screening options 


e live in a densely populated world where 
the desire for privacy is greater than ever. 
Sometimes it is impossible to completely 
screen the garden off from the outside 
world, so be realistic about what is 
achievable. Simply surrounding the garden with fortress-like 
walls is not necessarily the answer, as there are height 
restrictions on boundary fences and walls. It is wise to 
consult your local council’s planning department to find 
out exactly what restrictions apply in your area. 


Check first 


Even before considering styles and materials, there are certain 
legal matters that must also be considered. In most locations, 
fence and wall heights are limited to a maximum height of 
1.8m. Anything rising above this height needs planning 
permission. Boundaries to public roads and footpaths, 
especially those in front gardens, may be restricted to only 
1.2m in height. Heights of boundary walls should be checked 
with your local authority planning office. 

Owners of listed buildings, or buildings of special interest, 
may be limited further in terms of the range of materials and 
styles that can be used. The same regulations may also apply if 
you live within a conservation area or a restricted zone such as 
a National Park, or there may be other restrictive covenants, 
such as a ‘hedge only and no fence’ rule. It is always best to 
check with your local planning authority as site-specific 
restrictions may apply to your property. Alongside a public 
highway, there are additional safety considerations relating 
to the materials used. Walls and fences that do not comply 
with regulations may be condemned and demolished. 

The construction of walls along a shared boundary may 
require a party wall agreement with your neighbour, especially 
if the construction is close to buildings or other structures such 
as terraces or pools. This can be particularly significant in city 
or town gardens in which tight spaces are often surrounded by 
other buildings. Always consider the impact of your decisions 
on your neighbours and discuss your intentions with them. 
You may also find that changes of level between you and your 
neighbours can make construction more difficult. 


Hedges 


Hedges have no height restrictions; however, there is a system 
in place whereby neighbours can register complaints if they 
believe a ‘high hedge’ is affecting the enjoyment of their home 
or garden. So when planning a hedge it is extremely important 
you think about the growth rate and the care that is needed to 
keep it in good order. You are responsible for the care of your 
hedge and action can be taken against you if your hedge 
is more than 2m in height and deemed to be a nuisance. 

If the boundaries don’t provide you with enough seclusion, 
why not consider screening off an area within the garden? 
A well-positioned tree, especially an evergreen such as 
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Eriobotrya japonica, could offer sufficient cover. An arbour 

or pergola covered with climbers can provide just the right 

amount of covering for a table and chairs. If space allows, 

you could plant some internal hedges to create a ‘room’. 
Pleached trees are a very popular way of making a vertical, 

elevated hedge; alternatively trees such as Platanus x hispanica 

can be trained horizontally to create an umbrella-like canopy 

providing shade and privacy. Mature pleached trees can be 

expensive, but do achieve an instant effect. 


Fences and walls 


Should you be looking for protection from exposure, the 
lightweight larch lap panels beloved of DIY centres will not 
last long. They tend to catch the wind and blow over, whereas 
trellis or a semi-permeable, timber-board fence (with gaps 
between the boards) will reduce wind speed and last longer. 

For structures with a longer life expectancy, the normal 
solution is a wall. Walls need a solid strip foundation below 
ground level; the norm is to use poured concrete for strength 
and stability. The excavation required must be considered 
carefully as it can have an impact on existing planting. Long 
walls need bracing in some way and often piers at intervals of 
2m or so are used to give the required strength and wind 
resistance. The piers may include steel reinforcement tied into 
the foundations to provide extra strength for taller structures. 

Modern walls can include the reinforcement within the 
overall structure, dispensing with the need for piers and 
creating a more elegant structure. However, temperature 
changes along the length of the wall can cause cracking 
and slippage. Narrow gaps, called expansion joints, should 
be included within the construction to allow for movement. 
This is also why free-standing walls should never be linked 
or tied into the structural walls of a house, as each will heat 
or cool at differing rates. 

Damp is a further concern. Rainfall can penetrate and 
weaken or stain a new wall, damaging its appearance and 
reducing its life expectancy. Moisture from the ground can 
rise through the structure to similar effect. A coping of 
dense or protective material is required along the top of 
the wall - stone, slate, concrete or engineering bricks can 
all be used. Slate, engineering brick or a bituminous strip 
(known as a damp-proof course) can be used just above 
ground level to prevent rising damp. 

Fences provide a more economic solution for longer 
stretches of boundary and where planting needs to be 
protected. Supporting posts are placed at regular intervals 
and each has its own foundation. The posts support rails, 
or cross members, which in turn hold individual boards or 
vertical strips, often called close-board fencing. Normally 
fences are constructed in timber. Hardwood is recognised 
as the strongest timber and is able to withstand rotting for 
many years. Softwoods are cheaper but require a preservative 
treatment such as ‘tanalising’ to protect them. 0 
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Recipe for success 


Designer Arne Maynard's glorious borders at Cottesbrooke Hall are 
a veritable feast of pale pinks, deep purples and icy blues. Here he 
discusses the key ingredients for planting a successful border 


PHOTOGRAPHS JONATHAN BUCKLEY 


Dark undertones 


Cercis canadensis ‘Forest Pansy’ Small, 
ornamental tree with deep-pink flowers in 
spring, and purple, heart-shaped leaves in 
summer. Works well with blues and pinks. 
8m x 10m. AGM* RHS H5, USDA 5a-9bt. 


Cirsium rivulare ‘Atropurpureum’ Sterile, 
non-invasive plant with crimson, thistle- 
like flowers on tall, erect stems. Floriferous 
and self-supporting; prefers damp, fertile 
soil. 3m x Im. AGM. RHS H7, USDA 5a-9b. 


Borders can be dark and dramatic, or airy and light, rich and 
bold, sweet or tart, sometimes brooding or energetic, uplifting or 
peaceful. Identifying the mood is the starting point of a plan, 
bearing in mind that it’s more than just the colour combinations 
that create the look; it's the shape of the leaves or petals, the 
number of different plants, the repetition of the same varieties; 
even personal and historic associations that plants have can affect 
the atmosphere of the border. A confident elegance was needed 


Rosa William Shakespeare 2000 
(=‘Ausromeo’) Medium-sized shrub rose 
by David Austin, flowering rich crimson, 
deepening purple, with a strong fragrance. 
1.2m x 90cm. RHS H6, USDA 5b-9b. 


Actaea simplex ‘Pink Spike’ This 
architectural plant has burgundy leaves 
and spires of fragrant pink and white 
flowers. Sometimes called Cimicifuga, 
1.2m x 60cm. RHS H7, USDA 3a-8b. 


plum-purple flowers. Best divided every 
three years. Cut back after flowering for a 
second flush and deadhead regularly. 
45cm x 60cm. RHS H7, USDA 4a-8b. 


Astrantia major ‘Ruby Wedding’ 

Deep, ruby-red flowers on maroon 

stems. It often brings on a second flush of 
flowers in autumn. An excellent filler plant. 
90cm x 45cm. RHS H7, USDA 5a-9b. 


for this border — a pale slice of the colour wheel at the point of 
pinks, purples and icy blues, given depth by dark aubergine 
undertones. It's restrained without being self-consciously 
monotone. If it had been too rich, it would have shouted ‘look 

at me’ when it needed to complement the bigger picture of the 
statue walk. Too pale and it would have fizzled away, too shy for 
its setting. The palette began with dark plums and rich pinks, an 
undercoat that brings vivacity to the paler colours that dominate. 


Centaurea ‘Jordy’ Self-seeding with dark, 


*Holds an Award of Garden Merit from the Royal Horticultural Society. tHardiness ratings given where known. 


Achillea millefolium ‘Lilac Beauty’ Campanula latiloba ‘Hidcote Amethyst’ Rosa The Generous Gardener 
Rosy-lilac flowers on wiry stems with ferny, | Upright stems studded with large-cupped, § (=‘Ausdrawn’) Lovely climbing rose from 
grey-green foliage that softens a scheme. lilac-pink flowers. Clumps increase quickly David Austin, with a strong and delicious 
Cut back after first flowering for second thanks to spreading rosettes. Im. RHS H7, fragrance. Extremely healthy. 4.5m x 


flush. 80cm x 60cm. RHS H7, USDA 3a-9b. | USDA 5a-7b. 


1.5m. AGM. RHS H6, USDA 5a-10b. 


Rosa Mortimer Sackler (=‘Ausorts’) Centaurea montana ‘Carnea’ Not quite Digitalis purpurea ‘Sutton’s Apricot’ 

Tall shrub or short climber rose from David —_ as long flowering as Jordy’ but more Much-prized strain of our native foxglove. 
Austin. A repeat flowerer that is extremely compact with neater foliage. Deadhead to Flowers will fade with age to a soft pastel 
healthy with a strong scent and very few extend flowering period. 45cm x 60cm. shade of apricot. Very attractive to bees. 


thorns. 3.6m x 1.3m. AGM. USDA 5a-10a. RHS H7, USDA 4a-8b. 


Planning a border is a little like organising a meal — ingredients 
are combined to create dishes that deliver a fulfilling feast. Instead 
of flavours, it is colours and textures that are mixed together, but 
it's useful to think of the need for spice and piquancy to enhance 
the taste, or milk and yoghurt to diminish the fire. 

The heart of this planting is soft and sweet, dominated in 
June by Digitalis purpurea ‘Sutton’s Apricot’ weaving its pinky- 
apricot way through the long expanse of the border. Its shade is 


1-2m x 30cm. AGM. RHS H7, USDA 4a-8b. 


matched by Rosa The Generous Gardener (=‘Ausdrawr) trained 
on dome-shaped frames, which has the presence to divide up 

the space. Unlike the meal, this is a dynamic, constantly changing 
feast. For example, Papaver orientale ‘Ruffled Patty’ will suddenly 
appear and strut glamorously through the border, catching all 

the attention like some 18th-century Cinderella, clad in a pink 
satin ball gown and flashing a thickly lashed, dark eye, before 
leaving the scene as suddenly as she appeared. [> 
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Wisteria floribunda f. alba ‘Shiro-noda’ 
Fragrant, white Japanese wisteria and 

one that creates a great backdrop, leading 
the eye upwards and softening the wall. 
9m x 5m. AGM. RHS H5, USDA 4a-9a. 


Geranium pratense ‘Mrs Kendall Clark’ 
This meadow cranesbill is very floriferous, 
with pearl|-blue flowers. Vigorous growth; it 
is an excellent filler plant. Self-seeds freely. 
75cm x 60cm. AGM. RHS H7, USDA 4a-9b. 


Erigeron ‘Quakeress’ A fleabane with 
large, pale, lilac-pink flowers. It is both 
vigorous and easy to grow, and extremely 
floriforious. Also attractive to pollinators. 
60cm. RHS H6, USDA 3a-11. 


Valeriana officinalis Common valerian 


Nepeta subsessilis ‘Washfield’ Catmint 
with dramatic flowerheads that stand into 
autumn thanks to purple calyces, and 
green leaves that turn slightly purple. 
90cm x 90cm. RHS H7, USDA 4a-8b. 


> An infinite number of possible plant combinations exist, but 
every border has growing conditions that narrow the choice 
and a setting that is specific to its site. At Cottesbrooke Hall, 
mellow brick walls provide a sheltered backdrop in a very 
verdant enclosure of yew hedges and bowling-green grass, all 
surrounded by mature trees. The dark-plum base notes are a 
great contrast to the greens, but in this setting we also need 
highlights and top notes to lift the border. Whites and cool 
blues bring the right amount of luminosity even on a gloomy 
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is a tall, attractive plant with pinnate 
foliage and clusters of fragrant, white 
flowers. Self-seeds freely. 1.2-2m x 45cm. 
RHS H4, USDA 4a-9b. 


Campanula lactiflora ‘Prichard’s Variety’ 
Cottage garden classic with large clusters 
of violet, star-shaped flowers on branching 
stems. Combines well with roses. 75cm x 
60cm. AGM. RHS H7, USDA 3a-9a. 


day. When the sun does shine, the way they catch the light 
can be utterly breathtaking. 

The existing wisteria on the back wall performs the 
light-catching role particularly well. The long, white racemes 
hover above the border, resonating with the soft grey-white 
of Valeriana officinalis below. Clear whites are harder to 
use, and often a pearly-grey blue, such as that of Geranium 
pratense ‘Mrs Kendall Clark, will bring an equal luminescence 
and is an easier transition colour in a mixed border. 


Salvia nemorosa ‘Amethyst’ 

A hardy and long-lasting shrubby 
Salvia with very upright spires — 
that isa major player in the soft 
and sweet centre tones. It pairs 
particularly happily with the 

flat heads of Achillea millefolium 


‘Lilac Beauty’ Cut both back afte 
‘the first flowering to produce 

a second flowering in late summer. 
80cm x 60cm. AGM. RHS H7, 
USDA 4a-9b. 


EXPERT TIPS 


YEARROUND 
COLOUR 


Given a bit of planning, says Annie Guilfoyle, you can select plants that will help 
provide a progression of colour and interest right through the year 


veryone wants colour in the garden all year 

round, but what does this really mean? 

A continual blaze of show-stopping colour 

or a gentle progression of soft, pastel shades? 

Here we focus on how to analyse your own 
garden and plan for a better spread of colour throughout 
the year, extending the seasonal interest. 


Plan ahead 


Careful planning is essential before ordering and planting. 
You must first select plants that will suit your site and 
conditions, and consider all the horticultural factors in your 
garden. This may narrow down your choices, but does help 
you to choose plants that will thrive. Find out whether your 
soil is clay, loam, sand or chalk. The structure, texture and 
pH of the soil are extremely important and will influence 
how it holds water, nutrients and minerals. Think about 

the aspect and local climate; consider the areas of light and 
shade, which could differ significantly from area to area 
within one garden. Once you know all this information, 
you can then select the appropriate plants. 

The next thing to do is make a list all of the existing 
plants in the garden that you intend to keep. Divide them 
up into monthly columns according to their colour 
attributes (use a spreadsheet if you are so inclined). Don’t 
just focus on flowers, but also consider leaves, fruit, stems 
and bark. It should then be easy to identify when and where 
the colour interest dwindles during the year. Now you can 
plan your new plant list. 


Think green 


We need to appreciate that green is a colour; so many people 
ignore this important fact. Leaves generally emerge before 
the flowers on most plants and will tend to last long after the 
flowers have faded, so it makes sense to take advantage of 
the wonderful range of greens that are available. 

Euphorbia epithymoides, for example, heralds the spring, 
creating delightful mounds of vivid yellow-green. Ballota 
pseudodictamnus, a tough, silvery-green character, provides 
excellent low-level structure. The grey-greens are so useful 
as they will happily sit next to almost any other colour in 
the border. Then there are the sombre dark greens that add 
depth and richness to a garden. Shrubs, such as Viburnum 
rhytidophyllum with its dark, velvety leaves, so often get 
overlooked but make a very handsome backdrop. Variegated 
leaves, although not to everyone’s taste, can be very 
uplifting on a grim winter's day. Take Elaeagnus x ebbingei 
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“Gilt Edge’, for example, with its yellow-fringed, dark-green, 
glossy leaves, perfect for a gloomy corner of the garden 
where lesser shrubs would struggle. 


Making it last 


Maintaining colour interest from May to August is 
relatively easy to achieve and many gardens look their best 
during this period. But making an impact from late summer 
through to the end of winter can prove to be much more of 
a challenge, so it’s a good idea to focus on plants that have 
an extended flowering period. Perennials such as Geranium 
psilostemon and Astrantia major will happily flower for 
months on end from spring to late autumn. 

For the long winter stretch you could get Helleborus 
foetidus and Heuchera ‘Obsidiar’ to work their magic. 
Using coloured stems and ornamental bark is another way 
of continuing colour through the winter. Trees such as 
Prunus serrula and Betula utilis var. jacquemontii are 
popular choices with their striking, coloured bark. 

Select trees and shrubs that have two or more seasons 
of interest. Amelanchier x lamarckii, for instance, starts 
off in early spring with soft, pink buds, closely followed 
by starry-white flowers and finally ruby-red fruits with 
orange-red autumn leaves. The guelder rose, Viburnum 
opulus, is an excellent shrub for providing early summer 
flowers, followed by richly coloured autumn foliage. Salix 
and Cornus are wonderfully tough shrubs, and if cut back 
hard the new growth provides vivid, winter colour that can 
work so well when surrounded by a carpet of spring bulbs 
such as snowdrops. 


Hard-working plants 


Use bulbs to inject shots of colour throughout the year; 
don’t just save them for late winter or spring. They are ideal 
where space is really tight; try planting Allium hollandicum 
‘Purple Sensation’ among low-growing perennials to add 
floating globes of colour in early summer. The later- 
flowering Allium sphaerocephalon, with its bobbing, 
burgundy flowers resembling oversized bees, benefits 
from being grown up through a wiry shrub. 

Be clever with climbers — for example, grow late 
summer-flowering Clematis ‘Polish Spirit’ through 
an early flowering shrub such as Photinia x fraseri ‘Red 
Robin’. This adds a whole new dimension to the shrub 
once it has finished flowering. For covering fences and 
walls, if you choose your clematis carefully, it is possible 
to have colour every single month of the year. 0 


well beyond summer with their 
stunning autumn colour. 


Ereshystart™ * 
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Dutch garden designer Jacqueline van der Kloet suggests four 
beautiful planting combinations, using a mix of bulbs, annuals, 
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Jacqueline’s top tips for using 
bulbs in perennial borders 


Order your bulbs before mid-July so you 
can ensure you get what you want. 


Plant at the right time. Snowdrops should 
be planted no later than early October. 
Smaller, early flowering bulbs, such as scilla 
and crocus, should be planted in the first 
half of October; daffodils in late October; 
tulips in November, when the soil is cold; 
and alliums in December. 


Plant in the right conditions. Tulips like 
well-drained soil and sun; daffodils can 
handle more moisture and shade. 


Let the style of the garden dictate your 
choice of bulbs. If it’s formal, Fritillaria 
imperialis would be a good choice, while a 
woodland area would suit bluebells. 


Sequence your plantings so they flower at 
different times, from crocus and muscari, 
to tulips and scilla, daffodils and bluebells. 


Better to plant too deep than too 
shallow — at least 15cm is good for tulips. 


Better to order only a few cultivars in 
large quantities than a small number of 
many different cultivars. 


Invest in a bulb planter if you plan on 
planting a lot. They make it simpler to 
gauge depth and are easier on your back. 


Don't braid or remove the leaves or stems 
of tulips if you want them to naturalise. 


m,Jacqueline 
xe . ‘Request’ and 
PWdeep-pink T. Jacqueline*withybiennials and 
XN perennials, including lime-green Smyrniu but | prefer a more natural look, scattering 
' perfoliatum, purple Aquilegia vulgaris and them and planting them where they fall. 
le-pink Geranium maaan ‘Spessart, “W Tulips are strong and can grow through 
in other plants without harming them. [> 


Don’t worry too much about spacing. 
Catalogues will tell you to plant 10cm apart 
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1 Purple reign 


2 Pretty in pink 


1 Myosotis sylvatica 
‘Rosea’ Charming 
alternative to common 
blue forget-me-not 
cultivars. 30cm. 

2 Tulipa ‘Flaming 
Springgreen’ Glorious 
viridiflora tulip. Good in the 
borders or as a cut flower. 
45cm. RHS H4. 

3 Foliage of Geranium 


macrorrhizum ‘Spessart’ 
Scented leaves and 
delicate, pink flowers. 
Good in shade. 50cm. RHS 
H7, USDA 4a-9b. 

4G. macrorrhizum 
‘Spessart’ (see above). 

5 T. ‘Jacqueline’ Strong, 
tall, hot-pink cultivar that 
comes back year after 
year. 60cm. RHS H6. 


6 Allium neapolitanum 
Likes full sun where it will 
naturalise well. 40cm. RHS. 
H7, USDA 7a-9b. 

7 Allium triquetrum 

Be careful where you 
plant this three-cornered 
leek as it can be very 
aggressive. 40cm. 

8 Helleborus x hybridus 
Flowers from February to 


April but the foliage lasts 
all year. 45cm. RHS H7, 
USDA 5a-9b. 

9 Geranium sylvaticum 
‘Album’ Snow-white, 
saucer-shaped flowers 


that light up a shady area. 


70cm. AGM. RHS H7. 
10 Foliage of 

G. sylvaticum ‘Album’ 
(see above). 
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11 Stipa tenuissima 
Upright, tufty grass. 
Wonderful intermingled 
with perennials. 60cm. 
RHS H4, USDA 7a-9b. 
12 Myosotis sylvatica 
(see 9 on facing page). 
13 Geranium phaeum 
‘Little Boy’ Lovely but 
beware that it can seed 
everywhere. 60cm. 
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3 Mellow yellows 


1 Smyrnium perfoliatum 
A glorious yellow that 
seems to hold light within 
it. 1.2m. RHS H5. 

2 Ranunculus 
psilostachys Pretty, but 
spreads vastly. 35cm. 

3 Tulipa ‘Ballerina’ 

A gorgeous, rich orange, 


pp 


contrasting well with 
its grey-green foliage. 
60cm. AGM. RHS H6. 
4 Erysimum ‘Spice 
Island’ A nice, bushy 
wallflower that is long 
flowering, sometimes 
from April to November. 
Prefers sun. 75cm. 


5 Hakonechloa macra 
Grass forming bright- 
green hummocks that 
add movement to a 
border. 35cm. AGM. 

RHS H7, USDA 5a-9b. 

6 Camassia leichtlinii 
‘Sacajawea’ An unusual 
cream-coloured camassia 


with variegated 

leaves. 90cm. RHS H4, 
USDA 3a-9b. 

7 Euphorbia griffithii 
‘Fireglow’ A lovely 

burnt orange colour. 
Prone to flopping where it 
grows tall in fertile soils. 


1m. RHS H7, USDA 5a-10b. 


8 T. ‘Jewel of Spring’ 
Luminous, bowl-shaped, 
yellow flowers. 60cm. 
RHS H6, USDA 3a-8b. 

9 Helleborus x hybridus 
Semi-evergreen 
perennial; tolerates 
partial shade. 50cm. 
RHS H7, USDA 4a-9b. 


4 Pale and interesting 


‘page 95) 
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The adventure 
of a lifetime 


urtigruten Expeditions and Hurtigruten Coastal 
Express are your tickets to a holiday you'll never forget - 
and you can save 10% as a Gardens Illustrated reader. 
Hurtigruten Expeditions is the global leader in 
sustainable expedition travel. It offers cruises that 

take you from the polar bears of Svalbard in the north, to the penguins 

of Antarctica in the south. You can also enjoy the convenience of no-fly 

expedition cruises from various UK ports. 

A cruise on Hurtigruten’s Norwegian Coastal Express is known as ‘the 
world’s most beautiful voyage’ and takes you past hundreds of fords and 
thousands of mountains, stopping at 34 ports along the way. There's a wide 
choice of excursions, plus coastal guides who lead activities and interpret 
the cultural and natural treasures seen on the voyage. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS 

Discount applies to new bookings only. Discount will only be applied to the cruise. Any flights, transfers, shore 
excursions, other pre- and post arrangements, and extras (meals, supplements, gifts, cruise cards, on board credit, 
name changes, admin fees, fuel surcharges) will not be discounted. Cruise duration must be 5 nights or more to 
qualify. Not combinable with 1893 Ambassador scheme. See website for full itineraries and further details. Offer can 
be withdrawn at any time and without prior notice. Booking terms and conditions apply and are available online at 


www.hurtigruten.co.uk. ABTA (V7545) & ATOL (3584) protected. Offer expires 11.59pm on 31 December 2023. 
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GARDENS 


ILLUSTRATED 


REDEEMING 
YOUR OFFERS 


To claim 10% off a Hurtigruten 
Expeditions trip or Hurtigruten 
Norwegian Coastal Express, head 
tofhurtigruten.co.ukland use 
code HRG-GIL at checkout. You 
can also call 020 3553 1644. 


HURTIGRUTEN 


Norwegian Coastal Express 


HURTIGRUTEN 
EXPEDITIONS 


HATTINGLEY 
VALLEY 


Save £25 


on a case of pees 
English wine 


amily-owned Hattingley Valley specialises in premium, award- 2ET)I (|? 


winning sparkling and still English wines, using grapes grown 


on-site and from vineyards across the south of England. This 


To get £25 off f Hattingl 

Hampshire-based winery is renowned for its innovative and oe i pele lonee eae eu ee 
Valley wines, head ta hattingleyvalley, 

refreshingly modern approach to winemaking. ; 
com/collections/cases/products 


What sets Hattingley wines apart is the subtle use of oak barrels to age the hattingley-range-case-lland use code 
wine. Hattingley wines take a minimum of 18 months to mature and develop, GI25 at checkout. 


ensuring delicious flavours that showcase the versatility of English wine. 
Sample some of Hattingley’s delicious wine for less when you buy 

a range case and save £25. The case comprises six wines — Blanc de Blancs 

2014, Classic Reserve NV, Rosé 2019, Still Rosé 2021, Still White 2020 and 


The English Gent 2019 — and costs just £155 with your discount. 
Scan here to go 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS to the website 


Not to be used in conjunction with any other offers; this offer is only redeemable against the product specified. 


> Planted to perfection 


» We asked four expert, talented plantspeople to walk us through 
their border schemes for exciting plant combination ideas 


; _ PHOTOGRAPHS RICHARD BLOOM AND JASON INGRAM 
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*Holds an Award of Garden Merit from the Royal Horticultural Society. ‘Hardiness ratings given where available. 


Show must go on 


Tom Coward, head gardener at Gravetye 
Manor in West Sussex, offers an expert 
guide to achieving a long season of colour 


Successional planting is the secret 
behind this Summerhouse Border. 
Spring bulbs and annuals start the 
display, then as they fade they’re 
engulfed by midsummer perennials, 
such as Geranium psilostemon, which 
we cut back in mid-July. At this point we 
interplant late-summer annuals, such as 
Cosmos bipinnatus ‘Purity, and tender 
perennials such as dahlias, which 
completely transform the border, and 
complement later-flowering perennials. 


1 Phlox maculata ‘Princess Sturdza’ Probably 
my favourite phlox, with a beautiful colour and 
along season of interest. But best of all is its 
scent. lm x 75cm. AGM*. RHS H6, USDA 3a-8bt. 


2 Bistorta officinalis A vigorous perennial 
that forms alow mound of pink drumsticks. 
90cm x 90cm. RHS H7, USDA 4a-7b. 


3 Cosmos bipinnatus ‘Purity’ Its pure-white 
flowers have an almost floating feel. Sow in April 
so plants are ready when a gap becomes 
available in mid-July. 90cm x 45cm. RHS #3. 


4 Geranium psilostemon Good for interplanting. 
Grow through a pea-stick cage to stop it flopping. 
75cm x 90cm. AGM. RHS H7, USDA 5a-7b. 


5 Dahlia ‘Magenta Star’ Beautiful, with purple 
foliage and stunning, single, magenta flowers. 
1.1m x 90cm. AGM. RHS H3, USDA 7a-10b. 


6 Canna indica ‘Purpurea’ A vigorous, easy-to- 
grow canna, good for adding structure at the end 
of the season. 2m x 1.8m. RHS H3, USDA 7a-10b. 


7 Eupatorium maculatum ‘Riesenschirm’ 
Strong perennial with dusky-purple flowers on 
dark stems. Can get quite large, so divide 
regularly. 2m x 2m. AGM. RHS H7, USDA 4a-8b. 


8 Tagetes ‘Cinnabar’ Developed by Christopher 
Lloyd at Great Dixter, this vigorous deep-red 
marigold flowers late into the season. 1.2m x 1m. 


9 Persicaria orientalis Tall, arching annual with 
long, pink tassels that can thread itself through 
a planting. Self-seeds freely but is easy to weed 
out. 1.2m x 60cm. RHS H7. 

USEFUL INFORMATION 

Address Gravetye Manor, Vowels Lane, 

West Hoathly, West Sussex RH19 4LJ. Tel 01342 
810567. Web/gravetyemanor.co.uk 

Open See website for details. 
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Subtle light 


Graham Gough, co-founder of the nursery 
Marchants Hardy Plants, creates a muted 
blend of colours in this mellow border 


This bed gently slopes south to 
southwest so is enhanced by late sun. 
It’s a large bed, close to the house, and 
is planted with lower-growing plants 
to preserve views. Some existing 
plants have been kept for bulk but 
none is overly heavy. Colours are 
relaxed but here texture and good 
foliage are the prerequisite. 


1 Heuchera villosa ‘Autumn Bride’ Bold, 
plush, bright-green foliage and abundant 
wands of tiny, white flowers through autumn. 
50cm x 50cm. RHS H6, USDA 3a-8b. 


2 Dipsacus fullonum A plant with few rivals for 
its height and spiny silhouette, but it’s a prolific 
self-seeder. 1.8m x 80cm. RHS H7, USDA 3a-8b. 


3 Salix elaeagnos A beautiful large shrub for 
dry soils, wand-like in the wind when flashing 
the white underside to its narrow, grey-green 
leaves. 3m x 3m. RHS H6. 


4 Verbena rigida f. lilacina ‘Polaris’ A good, 
pale-lilac counterpart to more common purples. 
The summer flower show seems never to stop. 
Suckers gently. 40cm x 50cm. RHS H3. 


5 Tulbaghia violacea ‘Harry Hay’ Makes up for 
its strong, garlicky odour with a constant display 
of charming, lilac-purple flowers. 45cm x 25cm. 


6 Panicum virgatum ‘Northwind’ A switch 
grass with a dense, upright habit. Its froth of 
bead-like flowers just covers the foliage. 
Superb autumn colour. 1.5m x 1m. AGM. 
RHS H5, USDA 5a-9b. 


7 Elsholtzia flava ‘Dzhouku Choc’ Unusual 
plant with eye-catching, elliptic, purple-stained 
leaves. Needs winter shelter. 2.5m. 


8 Symphyotrichum ericoides ‘Yvette 
Richardson’ Its carpet of bright-green foliage is a 
great foil for summer plants before disappearing 
under an October blanket of lavender-blue 
flowers. 40cm x 45cm. USDA 3a-10b. 


9 Eryngium x zabelii ‘Jos Eijking’ A sea holly 
that stands out for being particularly upright 
with architectural, spiny flower bracts and 
flowers in steely blue. Attractive seedheads 
follow in autumn. 70cm x 40cm. RHS H5. 
USEFUL INFORMATION 

Address Marchants Hardy Plants, 2 Marchants 
Cottages, Mill Lane, Laughton, Lewes, East 
Sussex BN8 6AJ. Tel 07942 385673. 
Webmarchantshardyplants.co.ud 


Open See website for details 
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Allabout flowers 


Nurserywoman June Blake explains how 
she combines structure and colour in the 
summer borders of her Irish garden 


In spring this area of the garden hosts 
thousands of tulips and later alliums 
with the emerging foliage of herbaceous 
perennials. In summer, I use a lot of 
vertical plants such as veronicas, while 
geraniums and heleniums add pops of 
colour. During the season I edit if 
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above other plants from midsummer until late 
autumn. 90cm x 90cm. RHS H4, USDA 4a-9b. 


2 Geranium ‘Anne Thomson’ The best and 
longest-flowering geranium in my garden, with 
beautiful, magenta flowers and lime-green 
foliage. | don’t cut it back until after the first flush 
of flowers as it will push up foliage and flowers 
until October. 50cm x 90cm. AGM. RHS H7. 


3 Eryngium x zabelii ‘Big Blue’ A terrific sea 
holly that returns year after year. Huge heads 
of steely blue, prickly flowers extend down the 
stems and attract masses of bees. Enjoys good, 
rich soil and flowers for months if deadheaded. 
1m x 60cm. AGM. RHS H5, USDA 5a-9b. 


4 Bistorta amplexicaulis ‘Fat Domino’ An 
excellent, long-flowering plant with long, fat 
spikes of rich-red flowers. | find it way superior to 
many other red persicarias, which can become 
large, leafy plants over time. Mine flower from 
early July to October. 90cm x 75cm. RHS H/7. 


5 Helenium ‘Sahin’s Early Flowerer’ Prolific 
orange flowers with a chocolate-brown centre 
from late June to mid-September. | divide this 
plant every few years and plant in beds en masse. 
Deadhead carefully for a second flush of flowers. 
1m x 50cm. AGM. RHS H7. 


6 Veronicastrum virginicum ‘Erica’ A really 
elegant plant with tall, pink spikes that works well 
with other V. virginicum cultivars in this border: 
the deep-blue ‘Apollo’, and ‘Diane’, which has 
long spikes of pure-white flowers and lots of side 
shoots. 1.5m x 50cm. RHS H7, USDA 3a-8b. 
USEFUL INFORMATION 

Address June Blake's Garden, Tinode, 
Blessington, Co. Wicklow W91EC90, Ireland. 

Tel + 353 (0)87 277 0399. Web juneblake.ie 
Open April to September. Wednesday to Sunday, 
llam-4pm. 
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Long summer days 


Plantsman Jimi Blake of Hunting Brook 
Gardens near Dublin adds drama to his 
borders using colour and quirky foliage 


Most of the planting in this long, sunny 
border is low-growing and transparent, 
allowing for an easy, gentle transition 
from the garden to the countryside. 
Pseudopanax “Tuatara’ provides a very 
light canopy over the border for shape 
and height without blocking the view. 
Simple plants, such as Agastache rugosa 
‘Liquorice Blue’ are repeated for their 
long season of interest. The foliage of 
Helianthus salicifolius and various restios 
add drama and interest and I use salvias, 
such as Salvia stolonifera, to give the 
colour palette a lift. 


1 Phlox paniculata ‘Nirvana’ A white phlox 
flushed with a pink centre. 1.3m x 90cm. RHS H7. 


2 Pseudopanax ‘Tuatara’ Has finely toothed, 
dark-green, almost purple, leathery leaves. 2m. 


3 Salvia ‘Amistad’ A real work horse with rich, 
purple flowers and nearly black calyces. Flowers 
summer to autumn. 1.2m x 50cm. AGM. RHS #3. 


4 Agastache rugosa ‘Liquorice Blue’ Flowers 
from early summer into autumn with spires of 
fragrant indigo. Wonderful seedheads 
throughout winter. 60cm x 30cm. RHS H5. 


5 Dahlia ‘Bright Eyes’ One of my favourite 
dahlias. Flowers from early summer and keeps 
going until first frost. 60cm x 40cm. RHS H3. 


6 Carduus nutans Biennial thistle with a rosette 
of basal spiky leaves and pink, nodding flowers. 
Be careful seeds don't spread. 3m x 1m. RHS H7. 


7 Helianthus salicifolius Spectacular, willow- 
leaved, perennial sunflower with drooping 
foliage. 2m x 1m. RHS H5, USDA 4a-9b. 


8 Panicum virgatum ‘Squaw’ A wonderful grass 
with green leaves in early summer and dark-red 
leaf blades in autumn. 1.2m x 90cm. USDA 5a-9b. 


9 Salvia stolonifera This salviais a gift with its 
rusty orange at the front of the border during 
summer and autumn. 45cm. RHS H5. 


10 Linaria ‘Peachy’ Great for attracting bees 
with its tall, thin spires of peachy cream-coloured 
flowers with hints of yellow. 1m x 60cm. RHS H6. 


USEFUL INFORMATION 

Address Hunting Brook Gardens, Lamb Hill, 
Blessington, Co. Wicklow W91 YK33, Ireland. 

Tel + 353 (0)87 285 6601. Web|huntingbrook.com 
Open 5 April to 30 September, Wednesday to 
Saturday, llam-4pm. 
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Best design courses 
and resources 


Want to learn more? Find details of the best courses and books to expand 
your knowledge, plus details of all the garden designers featured 


Courses 


BETH CHATTO’S PLANTS 

& GARDENS 

The iconic garden and nursery runs 
several day courses as well as a 30-week 
Design Your Own Garden course. 
bethchatto.co.uk) 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
BOTANIC GARDEN 

Various online and classroom-based 
courses with topics covering key 
gardening techniques and design. 
botanic.cam.ac.uk'| 


CAPEL MANOR 
Full and part-time and nationally certified 


courses within garden and landscape 
design. Students are encouraged to 
showcase their work at key horticulture 


events.|capel.ac.uk 


COTSWOLD GARDENING SCHOOL 
Range of planning and design courses, 
both online and in-person from 
one-day workshops to the One-Year 
Professional Garden Design diploma 


course cotswoldgardeningschool.co.uk| 


CREATE ACADEMY 

Online schooling from top-notch 
experts. Courses include Naturalistic 
Garden Design Masterclass from Dan 
Pearson and Grow a Spectacular Garden 
in Pots with Arthur Parkinson. 


createacademy.com 


ants & Gardens offers 
inge of short courses. 
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THE ENGLISH 

GARDENING SCHOOL 

Distance learning, short courses 

and in-person options from well- 
regarded gardening school, which 
has its base at The Chelsea Physic 
Garden. Courses include its signature 
Good Gardening Diploma. 


GARDEN MASTERCLASS 

Run by renowned garden experts 
Annie Guilfoyle and Noel Kingsbury, 
Garden Masterclass arranges 
workshops, courses and webinars from 
some of horticulture’s most innovative 
people. In addition to a programme of 
online courses, it has a free Thursday 
web chat with a gardens expert, and an 
extensive back catalogue of talks and 
video garden guides, there are in-person 


events too gardenmasterclass.org 


GREAT DIXTER 

Study days and courses, including 
Designing With Plants, are held at the 
iconic East Sussex garden with many led 
by renowned head gardener Fergus 
Garrett and his skilled garden team. 


sreatdixter.co.uk 


INCHBALD 

London-based college with an 
impressive list of garden design 
alumni. Offers full- and part-time 
courses, both in person and online, 


in garden design.[inchbald.co.u 


KLC SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
Choose an online certificate, or 

a year-long diploma or workshop 
offering an introduction to the basic 
principles in garden design. 
kIc.co.uk’ 


LEARNING WITH EXPERTS 

Online academy offering wide range 
of courses including a selection around 
gardening -— taught by top names 


including Piet Oudolf, Jimi Blake and 
Annie Guilfoyle. A good selection 
focuses on garden and planting design. 
Two levels of engagement - the Expert 
option gives you personal tuition with 
your tutor, while the less costly Peer 
option offers group learning and 

an online classroom community. 


learningwithexperts.com 


LONDON COLLEGE OF 

GARDEN DESIGN 

Inspirational garden-design training 
from award-winning garden design 
tutors run as short courses at various 
countrywide venues and online, plus the 
one-year garden design diploma and 
courses in hard landscaping. Also has 
an arm based in Melbourne, Australia. 
Icgd.org.uk 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
RHS certificates in horticulture are run at 
a number of study centres and distance- 
learning providers. Approved centres can 
be located via the RHS website. There's 
also a huge range of learning opportunities 
through less formal courses held at each 
of the RHS gardens at Harlow Carr, 
Rosemoor, Wisley, Bridgewater and 


Hyde Hall{rhs.org.uk] 


NORFOLK SCHOOL 

OF GARDENING 

Offering skills for professional and 
amateur gardeners in a range of 
courses covering practical gardening, 
design and planting knowledge. The 
school also offers bespoke training 
for individuals or groups. 


norfolkschoolofgardening.co.uk' 


NR TRAINING 

A team of experienced tutors lead 

the Newton Rigg College’s horticulture 
offering — held at Lowther Castle in 
Cumbria and Holehird gardens, and 
including the popular Designing with 
Plants course.[nrtraining.co.ukl 


ROYAL BOTANIC GARDEN 
EDINBURGH 

Diverse range of formal and informal 
learning options including online 
courses, certificates and diplomas. 


SCOTLAND'S RURAL COLLEGE (SRUC) 
Courses are held in conjunction with 
Royal Botanic Garden Edinburgh and, 
in addition to garden design, these 
cover a wide range of land-based 
subjects including horticulture and 


animal husbandry.[sruc.ac.uk] 
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SUSSEX GARDEN SCHOOL 

Headed by award-winning designer 
Juliet Sargeant, the school offers 

a range of garden and crafts-based 
courses. There are several short courses, 
including the two-day Design Your 
Own Small Garden, Planting for All 
Year Interest in Your Garden, and 
Planning and Planting Your Own 


Garden./sussexgardenschool.com 


YORKSHIRE SCHOOL OF 
GARDEN DESIGN 

As well as offering the Professional 
Diploma in Garden Design, this school 
based in Harewood, Yorkshire, and 
headed by designer Alistair Baldwin, 
has added new courses for 2023 
including An Introduction to Garden 
Design and a three-day Designing 
with Plants course ysgd.co.uk| 


Useful books 


RHS Encylopedia of Garden Design 
ed Chris Young (DK, 2017) 

ISBN 978-0241286135 

Practical guide to planning, building 
and planting your garden with clear 
explanations of the main processes 
involved. Also offers inspirational 
design ideas, a useful plant directory 
and tips on adding that bit of flair to 
give your garden character and style. 


Garden Design: A Book of Ideas by Heidi 
Howcroft (Mitchell Beazley, 2015) 

ISBN 978-1845339210 

An invaluable visual reference that brings 
together more than 600 garden images 
from photographer Marianne Majerus. 
Text gives you insight and advice on how 
you can create your own dream space. 


Urban Garden Design by Kate 

Gould (Kyle Books, 2019) 

ISBN 978-0857834874 

Leading garden designer Kate Gould 
offers practical advice on transforming 
small and awkward outdoor spaces into 
a lush garden that looks great all year. 
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How to Design a Garden by John Brookes 
and Gwendolyn van Paasschen (Pimpernel 
Press, 2021) ISBN 978-1910258910 

John Brookes revolutionised garden design 
in the 1960s, and this collection of his 
writings and lectures is an introduction to 
some of the best of his thinking on design 
as well as source of practical advice. 


Small Garden: Design Your Garden 

with this Gardening Book for Beginners 
by Joe Swift (Collins, 2022) 

ISBN 978-0008461089 

The author, TV presenter and garden 
designer covers a vast range of exciting, 
impactful and innovative ways to stamp 
your personality on your outdoor space. 


RHS Design Outdoors: Projects & Plans 

for a Stylish Garden by Matt Keightley 
(Mitchell Beazley, 2019) 

ISBN 978-1784724801 

Award-winning designer Matt Keightley 
picks 35 gardens from leading designers, 
each one offering inspiration and insight 
into creating a stylish outdoor space — with 
plans to help you visualise the designs. 


How to Plant a Garden by Matt 

James (Mitchell Beazley, 2019) 

ISBN 978-1784726416 

Learn how to mix plants in pleasing 
combinations that will provide interest 
through the seasons and last for years. 
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Find tips.on Creating an 

“fs environmentally friendly 
. %egarden in Marian Boswall’s 
: Sustainable Garden. 


RHS How to Create your Garden: Ideas 
and Advice for Transforming your 
Outdoor Space by Adam Frost (DK, 2019) 
ISBN 978-0241332313 

The BBC Gardeners’ World presenter 
shows how to create the perfect garden to 
suit your lifestyle, personality and budget. 


Modern Cottage Garden: The Fresh 
Approach to a Classic Style by Greg 
Loades (Timber Press, 2020) 

ISBN 978-1604699081 

Greg Loades shows how you can combine 
classic cottage-garden style with the New 
Perennial Movement to bring colourful 
blooms, striking grasses and native plants 
into one beautiful space. 


RHS The Gardener’ Book of Patterns: A 
Directory of Design, Style and Inspiration 
by Jack Wallington (Thames & Hudson, 
2020) ISBN 978-0500023273 

Packed with inspiring photographs of 
gardens, borders and features, this book 
provides a wealth of ideas for adapting 
schemes to fit the area being planted. 


How to Garden When You Rent by Matt 
Pottage (DK, 2022) ISBN 978-0241459744 
If you thought renting your house meant 
you couldn't have a garden of your own, 
read this book and discover some of the 
creative ideas and practical approaches to 
help you engage with the outdoors. 
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Habitat Creation in Garden Design: 

A Guide to Designing Places for People and 
Wildlife by Catherine Heatherington and 
Alex Johnson (The Crowood Press, 2022) 
ISBN 978-0719840968 

Written by two experienced garden 
designers, this book uses the language 
of design to frame garden habitats, 
uniting design principles with an 
ecological perspective to create 
beautiful wildlife havens. 


RHS Your Wellbeing Garden: How to Make 
Your Garden Good for You - Science, 
Design, Practice by the Royal Horticultural 
Society (DK, 2020) ISBN 978-0241386729 
A book to help you optimise your 
outdoor space for wellbeing, explaining 
both the science behind why green 
spaces can help reduce stress, and 
offering practical design tips to help you 
create your own wellbeing haven and 
even save energy with plants. 


Sustainable Garden by Marian 


= Boswall (Frances Lincoln, 2022) 


ISBN 978-0711267886 
Designer Marian Boswall offers 


= a practical and well-considered guide 


to making your garden as sustainable 
and environmentally friendly as possible. 
Her general advice is included alongside 
several easy-to-follow projects. 


The Gardens of Arne Maynard by 

Arne Maynard (Merrell, 2015) 

ISBN 978-1858946269 

One of the UK’s leading garden designers 
offers a rare insight into his design process, 
from initial analysis of a site’s strengths and 
weaknesses to the finished garden. 
Beautifully photographed by William 
Collinson (Arne’s partner of some three 
decades), the gardens, including Arne’s 
own at Allt-y-bela, offer plenty of 
inspiration for your own plot. 
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ANDY STURGEON DESIGN 

Andy is one of the UK’s leading 

garden designers with nine RHS Gold 
medals for his show gardens and three 
Best in Show awards. His designs fuse 
traditional materials, architectural styling 
and innovative planting. Tel 01273 
672575,|andysturgeom.com, 
@andysturgeondesign 


ARTISAN LANDSCAPES 
Bristol-based company that balances crisp 
hard landscaping and well thought-out 
planting. Association of Professional 
Landscapers award winner, 2021. Tel 0117 
973 8519) artisanlandscapes.co.uk, 
@artisanlandscapes 


BUCKLEY DESIGN ASSOCIATES 
With a wide range of experience over 
23 years, Declan Buckley has worked 
on a range of garden and landscape 
design projects for both private and 
commercial clients. Tel 07903 314524, 
buckleydesignassociates.com, 
@declan.buckleyl 


COLM JOSEPH GARDENS 

Colm’s garden for charity Perennial at 
the RHS Chelsea Flower Show 2019 
won much acclaim and perfectly 
encapsulated his passion for plants, 
combined with a strong eye for spatial 
composition. Tel 07837 909563, 
colmjoseph.co.uk,|@colm_joseph 


EMILY ERLAM STUDIO 

Emily’s gardens have a real sense 

of place. Key are appropriate plant 
choices alongside individual touches. 
Emily also offers a stylish selection 
of garden accessories and furniture 
via her website. Tel 07973 419097, 
erlamstudio.com,|@emilyerlam 


GREENCUBE DESIGN 

Led by designer Amanda Buckland, 
Greencube is an award-winning garden 
and landscape design practice, with a focus 
on using natural materials and plantings 
with a contemporary aesthetic. Tel 07766 
857880] greencubedesign.co.uk, 
@greencube_design 


JANE BROCKBANK GARDENS 

Jane brings a painterly sense of colour 
and texture to her planting, combined 
with a keen understanding of how plants 


interrelate with nature and a contemporary ¢ 


approach to design. Tel O20 7371 9475, 
janebrockbank.com,|@janebrockbank 


MARY KEEN 

Highly regarded garden designer and 
writer, whose work includes Eythrope, 
the Rothschild’s private home in 
Buckinghamshire, as well as having been 
a member of the National Trust’s Garden 
Panel for 20 years. @keenkeengardener 


JAMES ALEXANDER-SINCLAIR 
jamesalexandersinclair.com, 
@jamesasinclair 


HELEN ELKS-SMITH 
elks-smith.co.uk,|@elkssmith 


EMMA GRIFFIN 
emmagriffingardens.com, 
@emmagriffingardens 


ANNIE GUILFOYLE 
creative-landscapes.com, 
@guilfoyleannie 


MIRIA HARRIS 
miriaharris.com] @miriaharris 


SHEILA JACK 
sheilajack.com,|@sheilajacklandscapes 


MATT KEIGHTLEY 
rosebanklandscaping.co.uk, 
@matt.keightley 


STEFANO MARINAZ 
stefanomarinaz.com, @stefano.marinaz 


ARNE MAYNARD 
arnemaynard.com, 
@arnemaynardgardendesign 


GAVIN McWILLIAM 
mcewilliamstudio.com, 
@mewilliamstudio 


SARAH PRICE 
sarahpricelandscapes.com, 
@sarahpricelandscapes 


SARA JANE ROTHWELL 
londongardendesigner.com, 
@londongardendesign 


TOM STUART-SMITH 
tomstuartsmith.co.uk, 
@tomstuartsmith 


SUE TOWNSEND 
suetownsendgardendéesign.co.uk, 
@suetownsendgardendesign 


ANDREW WILSON 
mcewilliamstudio.com, 
@andrewwilsonii 


TONY WOODS 
gardenclublondon.co.uk, 
@gardenslondon, 


Designer Arne Maynard's 
»-own beautiful garden, Allt-y- 
bela in Monmouthshire. 
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Join Gardens Illustrated online 


Dont miss all the exclusive features, podcasts, videos, interviews, 


masterclasses, news and more at\gardensillustrated.com 


Head to our website for more insight into gorgeous gardens and the best seasonal plants. 
You ll also find our new podcast with top garden guests, as well as practical gardening guides 
and details of forthcoming events — plus news, our online masterclasses, offers and competitions. 
You can also follow us on social, and sign up to our weekly newsletter and fortnightly 
Kitted Out newsletter, with our picks of the best gardening products. 


gardensillustrated.com 
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Are we facing a drought in Drought tolerant plants 
the UK? 


Great stuff from Japan for the garden, 
home and workshop, including Niwaki 
Original Tripod Ladders, shears, loppers, 
secateurs, clippers, saws, workwear, 
pruning sheets and much, much more. 


www.niwaki.com 


Niwaki HQ 
Chaldicott Barns 
Semley 
Shaftesbury 

SP7 9AW 


+44(0)1747 445 059 
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Niwaki 

38 Chiltern Street 
Marylebone 
London 

W1U 7QL 


+44(0)2033 724 944 
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GARDENWEAR 


Imagine... 

No more wet knees 
No more lost secateurs cd RHS 
No more bare backs | 

No more soggy bottoms 


Endorsed by 


The Genus 3-Season Gardening Trousers IC @ 
for men and women give you all of that 
... and more! CALL US ON 0203 617 1166 


GENUS, THE WORLD'S ONLY BRAND OF 
TECHNICAL CLOTHING SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR GARDENING 


® The Royal Horticultural Society. The Royal Horticultural Society, and its logo, are trade marks of The Royal Horticultural Society 
(Registered Charity No 222879/SC038262) and used under licence from RHS Enterprises Limited. 


10% OFF 
with code: 
GILG10 


240 ACRES OF GRADE | LISTED WOODLAND GARDENS TO EXPLORE 
EKONARDSLEE MAGICAL WORLD OF MINIATURE | SCULPTURE PARK & ART GALLERY 
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| Horsham, West Sussex | info@leonardsleegardens.co.uk 


OPEN DAILY 


| www.leonardsleegardens.co.uk 


Call 01604 770711. Visit 


HADDONSTONE 


